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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE KWAKIUTL 
By FRANZ BOAS 


N the Annual Report of the United States National Museum 
| for 1895 I have given a description of the social organization 
and secret societies of the Kwakiutl based on observations and 
inquiries made prior to 1895. Further information relating to the 
social organization of the Kwakiutl collected on my last visit to 
Vancouver island, and since that time obtained through corres- 
pondence with Mr. George Hunt clears up a number of points of 
this difficult problem. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a clear understanding of the 
social organization of the Kwakiutl is the general confusion caused 
by the reduction in numbers of the tribe. I have tried to clear up 
the situation by recording the histories of a number of families in 
all possible detail. In the following I shall give the principal 
results that may be derived from my collection of data. 

I will begin with the discussion of what constitutes a tribe 
There is a very fundamental difficulty in the definition of the tribal 
unit and of its subdivisions. I do not know of a single Kwakiutl 
tribe that is at present an undivided unit. All those studied consist 
of well-recognized subdivisions. 

Furthermore, a single locality is claimed as the place of origin 
of each division of the tribe. In the consciousness of the people 
these divisions are fundamental units. The development of the 
concept of a tribal unit is not, by any means clear, except in so far 
as it appears as an effect of the congregation at one place of a 
number of local units. Recent tradition, the historical truth of 
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which cannot well be doubted, shows clearly that such a congrega- 
tion has occurred repeatedly. Units may also have broken up, 
owing to inner dissensions or to other accidents. 

On the other hand, each tribe consists of units that claim as their 
places of origin, localities not far apart. In a few cases only, may 
one or the other division of the tribe claim as the place of its origin a 
locality removed quite a long distance from the traditional home 
of the other divisions. This is the case for instance with the 
Q'ldmk'!dt!zs of the Kwag'ul. Some of the tribal names are 
purely geographical terms and indicate that we are dealing with 
communities that live in close proximity, including perhaps groups 
that moved to the territory in question. Other types of names, 
however, occur. The translations given by the natives for some of 
them are folk-etymologies and cannot be taken as authoritative. 
Thus the name Kwag‘ul is derived from a stem kwak"- of unknown 
significance, but is considered by the natives as a derived form of 
kwax’—which means “smoke.’”’ The name Nak!wax'da‘x" is 
explained by them as derived from nzgq-, ‘‘ten,”’ philologically an 
impossible etymology. In previous writings, I accepted some of 
these etymologies, but I am certain that they must be rejected. 

There are a number of cases in which the relations between 
certain divisions of a tribe are explained by tradition. Thus 
several pairs of divisions of one sept! of the Kwag‘ul are considered 
as the descendants of two brothers, one of the elder, the other of 
the younger one. In another case, the divisions of the tribe are 
considered each as descended from one of four brothers. When I 
inquired later on why in one of these pairs the one division was 
considered of lower rank, the following information was obtained. 
In the generation J the ancestor of one division a of one sept A had 
a slave whom we may call /Aa1. He married the woman slave 
of the ancestor of another division } of another sept B whom we may 
call JBb2. Their eldest son (Generation JJ, designated [/Bb’3), 
married the daughter (J7Ac7) of the chief (JAc6) of the division c 
of the sept A, assumed a chief’s name and became the ancestor of 


1 The Kwag*ul proper consist of four septs or subtribes, each being divided into a 
number of subdivisions which are the fundamental social units. 
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the division b’, of the sept B, or of the line Bb’, which is up to this 
time associated with Bb. At a former time this line was described 
to me as descended from the younger brother of the ancestor of Bb. 
The daughter of JAa1 and JBb2, whom we may call J] Bb’5 married 
the fifth son (J7Cd11) of the chief (7Cd1o0) of the division d of the 
sept C, whom we may call J7Cd1o. Their daughter (JJ/Cd‘13) 
married her father’s eldest brother JJ Cd14, without letting him know 
of her descent. Therefore her descendants were not accepted by 
her husband’s division Cd, but assigned to Cd’. The elder son 
(IIICd't5) of this couple married the daughter (J/7Bb’8) of the 
couple who had established the line Bd’, and their children also 
belong to the line Cd’. Their descendants are the division Cd’, 


which is up to this day associated with the line Cd. These relations 
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Fic. 3.—(P. 1094.) 1. Ll6Llotsa, slave of ‘walas Kwax‘ilandkumé@*; named 
Nendlogemé by Lalax’s‘endayo with whom he lived after his marriage to No. 2. 
2. Ts@lé, slave of Lalax's‘ Endayo; named Lalax’s‘aqlanak” by Lalax’s* endayo. 
3. Liésplegaak" (name given by Lalax’s* Endayo); gives to himself the name G’éxk’rEnis 
and goes to live with DzEnx’qlayo. Numaym: Elgiinwé*. 4. Bawelé (name given by 
Lalax’s® endayo). Numaym: Elgiinwé*. 5. Alak‘ilayugwa (name given by Lalax’s*- 
Endayo). Numaym: Elginwé*. 6. DzEnx'q!layo; Hayatk'engemé*. 7. Ezenx'q!- 
ayugwa. 8. Alag’imi#t. Numaym: eElgiinwé. 9. Ek’ lawig'i“lak“ Numaym: el- 
giinwé*. 10. Numaym: Hadyalik’awé*; Tribe: Qlémoy4‘yé. 11. 
Numaym: Hadyalik’'awé‘; Tribe: Qlémoya‘yé. 12. MA‘nakiila Numaym: 
Laxsd. 13. Alé‘stalidzemga Numaym: Laxséi. 14. ‘maxiiyalisem@“ Numaym: 
yalik'awé*; Tribe: 15. ‘maxuyalisemé* Numaym: Laxsi. 


are illustrated by the following diagram (fig. 3). This is an example 


of the intricate mythological interrelations between the divisions 
that belong to a single tribe. 
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On the other hand it is claimed that two divisions of one sept 
of the Kwag'ul which are assumed to be descended from two brothers 
and whose names are found among many tribal groups, were scat- 
tered among the different tribes. Since their names are honorific 
names (G‘iz’ilgim, 7.e., the first ones and G’éxsEm, 7. e., chief's 
group), it may be doubted whether any historic meaning attaches 
to this tradition. This is more plausible for the division Kt- 
kwak!tim which is found among two septs of the Kwag‘ul, which, 
according to tradition, are assumed to be derived from the same 
place of origin. In some cases we find in a tribe a subdivision 
which has for its name the stem of the tribal name with the ending 
-Em, as in the division just mentioned, the SénL!Em and léq!Em 
and outside of the Kwag‘ul proper, the Mamaléleq!am. The 
meaning of this ending is “the real ones.’’ According to the state- 
ment of the Indians there was, in former times, in almost each 
division a noble family that bore a name of this type, while the 
rest of the people were designated by the ordinary name of the 
division. Mythologically this is explained as meaning that the 
select group, called ‘‘the real’? members of the division, were des- 
cended from the ancestor, while the other families at an early time 
became associated with the ancestor without being descended from 
him. 

We may therefore say that in the concept of the Indians, the 
tribe consists of a number of divisions, each of which is derived 
from one ancestor, but which includes also individuals of different 
descent who at an early time joined the ancestor. In a number of 
cases, the ancestors of the various divisions are brothers and the 
divisions represent elder and younger lines. In other cases there 
is no such relation, the lines representing disconnected local groups. 

Although in the present period the concept of the tribe is very 
clear in the minds of the Indians, there seems to be little doubt that 
the tribes have undergone many changes in number and composition. 
There are some indications of this process even at the present time. 
Thus one sept of Kwag'ul proper (the Q!6mk’!6t!Es) are generally 
grouped with the ‘walas Kwag‘ul, and the tendency is such that 


within a short time the consciousness of their separate existence 
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might well disappear. The union of L!aL!asiqwdla and of Naqem- 
gilistla in one village has not yet led to their fusion, but externally 
at least they form a single tribe. The stability of tribes is primarily 
due to the fact that the tribal units have fairly definite functions 
distinct from the functions of the tribal divisions. These appear 
particularly in formal gatherings in which the tribes are arranged 
in rank and in which, furthermore, definite tribes are matched. 
Thus in northern Vancouver island, we find the following parallel 
urrangement of Kwag‘ul tribes and of the tribes further to the east. 

GwétEla matched with Mamaléleqala 

Q!dbmoya‘yé matched with Qwéq'"sot !@énox" 

‘walas Kwag‘ul matched with Nimkish 

Q'!6mk’ !6tEs matched with Lawits !és 

Notwithstanding the relative stability of the tribes, the tribal 
divisions must be considered as the fundamental units. In previous 
writings I have used the terms “gens’”’ and “clan” according to 
the varying impression of prevalence of maternal and paternal 
descent, both of which are important. After much hesitation I 
have decided to use the native term numaym (‘nE‘mé’m) becaus« 
the characteristics of the unit are so peculiar that the terms “‘gens”’ 
or ‘“‘clan”’ or even “sib’’' would be misleading. We have to recog- 
nize first of all that positions in a numaym, or at least the ranking 
positions must be filled and that their disappearance, according to 
the ideas of the Indians, would be a misfortune. A position is 
defined by the name attaching to it and by a number of privileges 
(k' I prefer the term ‘‘privilege’’ to the term “crest,” 
because the privileges are quite varied in character, although not 
so much varied in form as among the Nootka. 

A clear understanding of the constitution of the numaym is 
made very difficult by the fact that the number of positions is at 
present greater than the number of members of the tribe, so that 
many individuals hold more than one position in more than one 
numaym. It may be that even in early times, important per- 


sonages had the right to do so, but the present extension of this 


1 See Robert H. Lowie, The Matrilineal Complex,’ University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. V1, vol. U1, p. 30. 
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right is, no doubt, due to the reduction in the number of members 
of the tribe. As a matter of fact, the Indians themselves are not 
by any means clear as to the rights of each individual, and quarrels 
regarding rank and position are of common occurrence. In these 
each party tries to defend its rights by facts based on descent. 
The fundamental principle seems to be that primogeniture, regard- 
less of sex, entitles the first-born child to the highest rank held by 
one of its parents. Rank is, on the whole, determined by the order 
of birth, and the noblest line is the line of the first-born. The 
lowest in rank that of the youngest born. Hence when a father 
and mother are of equally high rank, the first-born child may be 
assigned to one numaym, the following to another numaym. In 
cases of equal rank of both parents the father’s mwmaym has prefer- 
ence and to it the first-born child is assigned. I have never been 
able to learn definitely whether a child that is assigned to another 
numaym,—not his mother’s—retains, nevertheless, the right to 
membership in his father’s nwmaym or not. In some cases it seems 
that way, in others it seems that a person either has no position in 
the father’s numaym, or that he definitely severs his relations with 
it and gives up his place in it. The Indians emphasize again and 
again the rule that the ‘“‘house name’”’ and the attached position 
and privileges can never go out of the line of primogeniture and 
may not be given away in marriage. The first-born child must 
take them no matter whether it is male or female. It-is not clear, 
however, even from the genealogies at my disposal, what was done 
in former times if the parents did not hold enough seats and names 
to go around among their children, unless in these cases the children 
received names from the mother’s father. At present and for 
about seventy years past, this condition has probably never arisen. 
The inference from the general point of view of the modern Indian 
is that the younger lines had names of inferior rank and formed the 
lower classes. 

It seems to me that the conditions among the Kwag‘ul and the 
Nootka must have been quite similar in so far as a sharp line be- 
tween nobility and common people did not exist, that rank was 
rather determined by the seniority of the lines of descent. In one 
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Kwag'ul tale, it is even stated that the youngest of five brothers 
“was not taken care of by his father and was like a slave or a dog.””! 

In case of the death of the eldest child, the younger brothers 
and sisters rank in order of their birth regardless of sex. Where 
there are no children, the younger brothers and sisters of the 
deceased in order of birth would be 


5 
the successors to his position. When 


there are no brothers or sisters, a f= 
father’s (or mother’s as the case may [" 
be) brother and sister and their des- te 
cendants would be the successors. 


Among some of the noble families, p=== 


we find a strong desire to retain the | 
privileges in the narrowest limits of BO oe 
the family. This is done by means f 

of endogamous marriages. Marriages ines 


are permitted between half-brother 
and half-sister, z.e., between children 

4 
of one father, but of two mothers, vg h, 5 


not vice versa; or, marriages between 


Fic. 4 P. 781.) 1. Lalelivia, 

a man and his younger brother’s Numaym: Dzédzeméleqila, Tribe: 

daughter, but not with his elder Nakiwax'dax". 2. YaxLen. 3. 

Himé.as. 4. Xwélag@tas. 5. Hay- 


brother’s daughter, who is, of course, dicen, 


of higher rank, being in the line of Gwa‘srla. 6. L!aqwag'ilayugwa. 7. 
primo-geniture or at least nearer to it. Stwid. 8. Llalaga. 9. Hélimas, 
An excellent example is the genealogy 
"Xe > 18 > "Nes ) = 

I 8) wax'da‘x". 10. G'éxk'endz@, Nu- 
maym: SésenLle*, Tribe: Nak!- 


first a marriage between a man I and wax‘da‘x". 11. H@lamas, Numaym: 


represented in fig. 4. We have here 


hi her’s di , Géxsem, Tribe: Nak!wax'da‘x". 
lis younger brother’s daughter 3. 
2 12. Hadydsd@selas. 13, 14 died as 
Then a marriage between half-brother 15. 
and sister 6 and 7 and finally between 
the son 11 and daughter 12 of two full sisters 6 and 8. It is 
expressly stated that these marriages were intended to prevent 
the privileges from going out of the family. In other genealogies I 
have found practically no cases of endogamy. On the contrary, 
we find, so far as I can see, only exogamous marriages. 

1 Franz Boas, “ Ethnology of the Kwakiutl,” Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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We may say that the nmumayms are based on descent with a 
preference for the paternal line; the highest positions in the numaym 
which form the nobility are the senior lines, at the head of which 
stands the first-born line. There are, therefore, a series of noble 
names in each numaym that may be considered as similar to offices 
which must be filled. The occupants of these positions must have ' 
the hereditary right to occupy their places, but their positions are 
actually determined by assignment, each occupant of a position 
having the right to determine his successor providing the laws of 
descent give him a title to the position. 

The peculiar transfer of name, position and privileges from the 
woman’s father to his son-in-law has been described by me before. 
The complex rules of this transfer have given rise to much discussion. 
Ordinarily name and position are given by a man to his son-in-law’s 
children. This does not entail any difficulties when the woman is a 
first-born child and nobler than her husband, or when younger 
children are concerned. When the husband is the nobler, it would 
however, contradict the rules of primo-geniture previously described. 

I have said in earlier publi- 
f cations that the son-in-law 


holds the name and privileges 


which he receives from his fath- 


er-in-law on behalf of his son 


who becomes the real owner 


when he grows up. I believe 
this does not quite correspond 


to the actual conditions. In 


return for the marriage pres- 
ents given by the young man, the father-in-law promises to give 
names, positions and privileges to any member of the son-in-law’s 
family, to the son-in-law himself, his father, brother or sister, and 
for his prospective children. 

The transmission from individual to individual through mar- 
riage is most arbitrary. Thus we have one case in which a man 
(1) obtains his name and position (a) from his sister’s husband (2), 
who had obtained it from his own father (3), who in his turn ob- 
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tained it through a former marriage—not with the mother of the 
individual (2)—from his former wife’s father. Diagrammatically 
this may be expressed as follows (fig. 5). In another case the 
father of a man was given a name and position by his daughter- 
in-law’s father. In these cases the person who paid the marriage 
price to the bride’s father receives the gifts returned by the father- 
in-law. 

These names and positions, of course, cannot be actually taken 
until the son-in-law gives a feast at which the gifts are formally 
bestowed and at which the presents received from the father-in-law 
are distributed among the numayms of the son-in-law’s tribe, 
excluding his own numaym. Practically the son-in-law is the 
recipient of these names, but they are given to him to be bestowed 
upon certain designated persons. In most cases the son-in-law who 
already holds a noble position, uses the new name and position that 
he himself received from his father-in-law only at the festival at 
which he distributes the marriage presents which he has received 
from his father-in-law, and then he “puts away”’ the name until 
he in turn gives it to his son-in-law or to some member of his son- 
in-law’s family. There are, however, cases in which this is not 
done. Thus a noble chief of the Kwag‘ul gave up his position and 
took the place of his father-in-law who was a Mamaléleqala. The 
Kwag'ul were dissatisfied with this arrangement and in order to 
adjust matters, he sent his second and third children to take his 
places in the mumaym to which he belonged, while he himself, his 
wife, eldest and youngest sons took their places among the Mamalé- 
leqala. Such a transfer of a son-in-law to his wife’s mumaym and 
tribe does not seem to be frequent, although it is permitted. 

The actual position of the first born child is, therefore, that by 
birth it belongs to a certain numaym and that under normal con- 
ditions it will remain there and receive additional names and posi- 
tions from its father-in-law. These, however, will be given up when 
his daughter marries and ordinarily descend to her son, although 
this is not absolutely necessary. Later born children are liable to 
attain high rank through marriage and will be more readily trans- 


fered through marriage to a new numaym. That the son-in-law 
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has the free disposal of names given to him personally is brought 
out clearly by the fact that he can transmit them even after a 
divorce and a new marriage to the descendants of relatives of his 
new wife, or that he may bestow names received from his second 
wife to descendants or relatives of his former wife. It is also 
interesting to note that in some cases names and privileges received 
in marriage are split and become the property of different individuals. 

The most common arrangement is that a man places his daugh- 
ter’s husband in one of the positions at his disposal, either his own 
or one belonging to him in some other way. The positions acquired 
by marriage are retransmitted in the same way, so that the holders 
will always be the husbands of a succession of daughters. The 
names and privileges are held by the men, although they descend 
throughout through the line of daughters. In the genealogies at 
my disposal I have not found cases of such continued transmission, 
neither do I find a continued transmission from maternal grand- 
father to grandson. There is rather a tendency for the lines 
transmitted through marriage to disappear. It is not safe, how- 
ever, to infer from this that continued transmission through mar- 
riage does not occur, because the genealogies are naturally so ar- 
rangéd that the privileges of a certain noble person now living are 
accounted for. Owing to the fact that all the younger lines, in 
which privileges and position obtained by marriage are transmitted, 
have not been recorded and that the positions accounted for are 
generally in the line of primo-geniture, the disappearance of privi- 
leges obtained by marriage may be rather apparent than real. 
Transmission through the mother, 7.e., from the maternal grand- 
father to the grandson is found very frequently in the genealogies 
at my disposal, but it is not as frequent as direct transmission from 
father to son. In one genealogy, transmission from maternal 
grandfather to child appears fourteen times, from father to child, 
twenty-nine times. 

Evidently the individual wish of a dying person regarding the 
disposition of his name, position, and privileges is one of the decisive 
elements in the assignment of social position. As long as any right 
can be construed that justifies the desired transfer, the numaym 
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will abide by the wish of the deceased. If, however, selection can 
in no way be justified by the laws of descent, the nuwmaym may not 
permit the proposed transfer. 

In those cases in which the disgrace of illegitimate descent, i.e., 
descent from a couple who did not go through all the formalities of a 
marriage, attaches to the proposed successor, he may not be ad- 
mitted to the positions bequeathed to him. The effect of such a 
disgrace is illustrated by the following example. A man, who 
belonged to the numaym mentioned before, which is considered as 
descended from slaves who were not married according to the 
customary form, was considered as of lower rank because he belonged 
to this mumaym. Furthermore, his parents were not properly 
married and he himself lived with a woman of high rank without 
performing the proper marriage ceremonies. He became very 
wealthy and inherited a number of high positions. The numayms, 
however, will not allow his children to take his place. His name is 
to die and the children will be assigned to positions in the mother’s 
numaym. Although they will assume high positions, their descent 
will always be felt as a blemish. I presume in early times, when 
other individuals of pure descent were available, they would not 
rave been permitted to occupy these positions. 

The wish of the dying person may also be vetoed by a member 
of his family who has a nearer right to succession than the desig- 
nated successor. 

According to the ideas of the Indians, the two categories of 
names and privileges, those in the line of primo geniture and those 
that may be transferred by marriage, are quite distinct. Never- 
theless, the law of preventing the transfer of the inalienable family 
names and privileges to another family is broken every now and 
then, in accordance with the wish of the holder of the place expressed 
on his death-bed. I do not doubt that in early times, when the 
claims of the individual could be maintained by force, a usurped 
position could be held, provided the holder had sufficient strength 
to withstand his rivals and enemies. The law may also be broken 
when a tribe or numaym demands that one of the descendants of a 


chief be made his successor. 
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The names and privileges belonging to the line of primogeniture 
and those that may be transferred by marriage are of the same 
character, excepting only a number of offices like that of the Keeper 
of the Order of Seats in a nmumaym. There is no reason that would 
compel us to assume that the two sets have distinct origins. It 
may rather be assumed that certain privileges and names that have 
been transmitted in a ‘amily for a long time, were considered as the 
inalienable property of the family. There is an unsurmountable 
contradiction involved because the Indian theory requires that from 
the very beginning there must have been these two classes of privi- 
leges, a condition that does not seem tenable. If, however, we 
project modern conditions into the past and assume as an early 
custom, the arbitrary assignment of a child to one place or another 
according to the wish of the parents, and according to the right 
which the child holds by reason of his descent, then the present 
order is quite intelligible. We must assume that certain privileges 
were given away, while others which were considered more valuable 
were retained in the line of direct descent. In this manner, a 
division between the two groups of names and privileges may 
have developed. We may perhaps compare the conditions to the 
European Majorate and to the transmission of family heirlooms as 
against free disposal of other property. The law is not so rigid 
that we could speak of an entailment of certain names and privileges 
because it is sometimes broken. The transfer by marriage may 
be compared to those cases in which jewelry is handed down in a 
family to be worn by the eldest son’s wife. 

I do not see any reason for a change of my opinion in regard to 
the relative antiquity of the transfer of names and privileges 
through the male or the female line. It is, of course, impossible to 
obtain historical data that would prove the actual development 
and we can only discuss the probable course of events. I base my 
argument largely upon the general cultural assimilation between 
the Bellacoola and the Kwakiutl tribes and the Nootka on the one 
hand, and their northern neighbors on the other hand. Linguisti- 
cally, the Bellacoola are closely associated with the Coast Salish. 
Vocabulary and structure prove that at one time the two groups 
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must have been one and must have lived on the seacoast. All the 
Coast Salish tribes, with the exception of the Bellacoola, are or- 
ganized in simple village communities with preponderent patrilineal 
descent. Village communities may still be recognized as the 
fundamental divisions of the Bellacoola, but the organization is 
overlaid by the use of crests and privileges which are characteristic 
of the Tsimshian and of the northern Kwakiutl. The forms and 
names of privileges and the names of individuals using the privileges 
prove the most intimate association with the neighboring tribes. 
Similar conditions, only less developed, may be traced among the 
northern Coast Salish, who have adopted privileges for a few 
social units while other social units have no such privileges. On 
Fraser river these ideas have even penetrated to the Lower Thomp- 
son tribes and northward to the Lillooet. The Kwakiutl are so 
thoroughly saturated with the use of privileges that no essential 
differences can be discovered in the various groups. Unfortunately, 
we do not know enough about the northern Kwakiutl tribes to 
state definitely the conditions prevailing among them. The 
observations among the southern tribes, however, make it clear 
that among the southern Kwakiutl, as well as among the Nootka 
and the Coast Salish, the village community is conceived as a 
closed group and forms the basis of modern social organization. 
The exogamous lines, which are superimposed upon the village 
communities and embrace all of them, and which are an essential 
feature of the social system of the northern tribes, do not occur. 
The fragmentary archaeological evidence which we possess from 
the Kwakiutl territory suggests that the whole elaborate artistic 
development of the crest is not very old. Even the remains from 
graves that belong approximately to the middle of the last century 
indicate that the complete crowding out of geometrical ornament 
by conventional animal representations occurred quite recently. 

It appears to me largely as a psychological question how the 
highly specialized use of privileges may have been superimposed 
upon an older simple organization which has a rather wide distri- 
bution on the coast. There is nothing to indicate that the simpler 


form should have been developed from a totemic organization. 
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The evidence appears to me rather the other way. If Dr. Farrand’s 
and my own observations are correct, namely, that the prevailing 
line of descent among the northern Kwakiutl tribes is matrilineal, 
then it seems to me plausible to assume that in marriages between 
men of those tribes and Tsimshian or Haida women, privileges were 
imported which the foreign born women could transmit according to 
the customs of their own tribes only to their own children and 
through their daughters to their grandchildren, but not to the children 
of their sons. The conditions of life on the coast indicate that the 
possession of such privileges was felt as a great social advantage to 
which the owners would cling. Since the Kwakiutl do not permit 
transfer from a man to his sister’s sons, it would seem natural that 
the characteristic method found in mythological tales of the acqui- 
sition of Tsimshian privileges and which is even nowadays practised 
in the potlatch, should be adopted. This method is the transfer of 
privileges by gift from the husband’s family to the wife’s family. 
When a northern woman marries a Kwakiutl man, her son would be 
entitled to her crests. Since according to the property rights of 
the Kwakiutl, he could not transmit them to his sister’s children, 
the possibility presented itself, to transmit them as a present to the 
family of his daughter’s husband and to secure in this way the 
transmission to her children. As stated before, the mythological 
data indicate that this custom must have prevailed among the 
northern tribes.' Perhaps I have myself unwittingly contributed 
to the disagreement of opinion in regard to the historical develop- 
ment of the social organization of this area. When I stated that 
in my opinion maternal descent was later than paternal, I did not 
point out specifically the difference between the type of maternal 
descent as usually conceived and that prevailing on the Northwest 
coast, because it seemed to me obvious that we have no trace of 
the characteristic succession from uncle to sister’s son, but only a 
somewhat cumbersome transmission of privileges from daughter to 
daughter in which the husband is the bearer of name and privileges. 

1Leonhard Adam has called attention to the discrepancy between tradition and 
modern customs to which I referred above. Ziéschr. f. vergi. Rechtswissenschaft, vol. 


XXX (1913): p. 193; also Boas, ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 528. 
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The fundamental difference between the organization of the 
Kwakiutl and the northern tribes appears also in the terminology of 
relationship. Their terms are throughout the same for the paternal 
and maternal lines; uncle and aunt, nephew and niece are terms used 
indiscriminately for father’s and mother’s brothers and sisters and 
for brother’s and sister’s children without regard to the sex of the 
speaker. There is no trace of the recognition of clan or gentile 
relationship. The terms correspond to a loose organization in 
which relationship is counted equally on both sides.! The ter- 
minology by which individuals are called members of tribes indi- 
cates decidedly a preference to the father’s side. The child of a 
father belonging to one tribe and of a mother belonging to another 
tribe is designated by the name of the father’s tribe or nuwmaym with 
the ending -ts!zedzse, t.e., offspring of such and such a tribe or 
numaym. The mother’s tribe is indicated by her tribal name and 
the ending -k*!otem, i.e., one side of face such and such a tribe. 
Furthermore, in a marriage between two members of different 
tribes, the wife is called “married far outside.”” This agrees with 
the custom that in by far the majority of cases the woman goes to 
live with her husband, as well when both belong to the same village 
as when they belong to different villages. 

It appears from all that has been said that the privileges are 
individual property, not property of the whole numaym, so that 
the social divisions are not in any sense properly speaking totemic 
groups. The relation to a very generalized form of the clan crest 
which belongs to every member of the clan, which is characteristic 
of the northern tribes is absent here. Common to the northern 
tribes and to the Kwakiutl is only the personal privilege of persons 
of high rank to certain specific crests and privileges. Among the 
Kwakiutl a new-born child has no crest and no definite position until 
it is given to him by his parent or another relative and there is no 
association between all the members of the mumaym and the 
‘“‘totem.”’ It is true that the nobility believe that they are des- 

‘Franz Boas, “Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-frst Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p. 494. The term ‘nEmwoét which is given at that place as 


relating only to members of the family, is used very often as applying not only to the 
numaym but also to outsiders, friends. 
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cended from an ancestor who had the form of an animal, a whale, 
killer-whale, or supernatural bird, ‘who took off his mask and became 
secular.”” As stated repeatedly, this does not refer to persons of 
low rank and not even to all mumayms. Individually the belief 
may arise that a person is helped by his crest animal. Thus a 
Nak !wax‘da‘x" chief of the nwmaym ‘wAalas sacrificed to the killer- 
whales and was believed to be helped by them, but this was felt by 
the Indians as something quite unusual. In regard to other animals 
the evidence is contradictory. I have been told that a numaym 
which has the bear for a crest will be helped by the bear, but others 
flatly contradict such an idea. The statement that the Thunder- 
bird the ancestor of the G‘ig‘ilgiam of the Nimkish, thunders 
whenever one of the xumaym (proably one of the chiefs) dies may 
also be mentioned here.! 

The essential feature of the relationship of the whole numaym 
to an animal is either entirely missing, or at least very weakly 
developed. 

There is nothing to indicate that these forms are broken down 
remains of an older true totemic organization. The close relation- 
ship between Kwakiutl organization and that of the Coast Salish 
and the ideas clustering around the crests make it much more 
plausible that these semi-totemic notions may spring up every 
now and then without ever having been characteristic of the 
organization as a whole. I feel quite certain that the case of the 
relation of an individual to the killer-whale to which I referred just 
now, was developed by that particular person on the basis of the 
general beliefs of the tribe. Neither do I consider it a proof of 
older totemic ideas if a chief in a formal speech identifies himself 
with his animal ancestor who became “‘secular.’’ This must be 
taken as no more than a metaphorical expression similar to those in 
which he calls himself the “Pillar of Heaven’’ or “ Rockslide”’ or 
“River of Wealth.”” We must not interpret an oratorical metaphor 
as having a deeper religious significance, although it may stimulate 
thought in directions that may lead to religious tenets. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw YorK City 


1 Franz Boas, *‘ Kwakiut! Tales,”’ Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, vol. 1, p. 85. 


LAS EXCAVACIONES DEL PEDREGAL DE SAN ANGEL 
Y LA CULTURA ARCAICA DEL VALLE DE MEXICO 


Por MANUEL GAMIO 


““N 1884 el Profesor Holmes mencioné en uno de sus estudios 

_4 varios ejemplares de ceramica del Valle de México que de 

acuerdo con su descripcién! corresponden a la ceramica que 
actualmente se denomina de tipo arcaico. 

En 1907 la Senora Zelia Nuttall sacé de debajo de la lava en 
las canteras de Coyoacan huesos humanos calcinados y cerdmica, 
y empez6 a coleccionar en otras regiones del Valle antiziiedades 
pertenecientes al mismo tipo cultural, las cuales enseiié a varios 
arquedlogos. 

Durante el ano de 1909 hice un reconocimiento en las regiones 
que comprende la Municipalidad de Azcapotzalco, Distrito Federal, 
México, y pude identificar el caracter prehispanico de los vestigios 
que ah{ se encuentran, los cuales consisten en depdsitos de ceramica 
contenidos en los terrenos sedimentarios de la llanura y en monti- 
culos artificiales que ocultan en su interior restos de estructuras 
arquitecténicas. Entre los ejemplares extraidos de tales depésitos 
se contaban diversas representaciones de forma humana de barro y 
fragmentos de la ceramica posteriormente filiada como de tipo 
arcaico. Las colecciones obtenidas durante la exploracién fueron 
entregadas al Museo Nacional, en cuyos Anales se publicé el estudio 
que hice sobre el particular.” 

Posteriormente el Dr. Seler encontré cerAmica del tipo arcaico 
en la misma regién. 

En el interesante “‘Manual de Arqueologia’’ publicado por el 
Dr. Herbert J. Spinden,’ se dice al comenzar el capitulo referente 

1 William H. Holmes, “Antiquity of Man on the Site of the City of Mexico,”’ Trans- 


actions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, vol. 111, 1885 


Restos de la Cultura Tepaneca,”’ Anales del Museo Nacional de 


? Manuel Gamio, 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, Nueva Serie, Tomot. México, Sept. de 1909 

} Herbert J. Spinden, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, New 
York, 1917. 
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al ‘‘horizonte arcaico’’ que en 1910 fué encontrada en los alrededores 
de México una estratificacién que presentaba tres tipos distintos, 
entre ellos el arcaico; pero tenemos entendido que entonces no se 
escribié estudio alguno sobre el particular. 

En 1911 el Dr. Franz Boas, Director de la Escuela Internacional 


de fragmentos de ceramica del Valle. 


de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas, colect6 algunos millares 


El Dr. Boas clasificé esos ejemplares en tres grandes grupos de 
acuerdo con su procedencia y publicé sus reproducciones en el 
‘‘Album de la Escuela Internacional’! siéndome encomendada la 
escritura del texto relativo, pues entonces era alumno de la citada 
Escuela. Por diversas circunstancias no se ha podido publicar 
ese texto; pero actualmente, que tengo el honor de ser Director de la 
Escuela Internacional, hago gestiones conducentes a su publicacién.? 

Corresponde al Dr. Boas la primera descripcién del tipo arcaico, 
al que llamé “de los cerros,”’ segtin puede demostrarse por los 
siguientes conceptos que estampé en las publicaciones de la Escuela 3 

III. Tipo de les Cerros. En las faldas de muchos cerros del Valle de México 
se encuentran tipos de ceramica muy distinta a la de los Aztecas. No hay el 
tipo amarillo ni el rojo; en vez de ellos se hallan vasos muy gruesos, con decora- 
ciones pintadas en rojo o grabadas. Los lugares en donde se ha estudiado este 
tipo son la Sierra de la Estrella, los Reyes, el Pefién de los Bafios, Zacatenco y 
Ticuman. Las orillas de muchos vasos tienen decoraciones plasticas. A las 
asas se les da la forma de manos; las patas son muy gruesas. Un color blanco 
fijo se usa, distinto del blanco azteca que se borra facilmente. Los dibujos 
grabados consisten en curvas 0 en grupos de puntos, o en combinaciones de los 
dos, o en lineas angulares. Hay muchas cabecitas de un tipo muy distinto del 
tipo del Valle de México y del de Teotihuacan. La técnica es ruda; los ojos se 
indican por bolitas de barro que tienen dos impresiones, 0 por dos impresiones 
hechas en el barro con un palito. Otros detalles de forma también se hacen por 
barritas y bolitas de barro, no con moldes. Los tipos de vasos y de cabecitas son 
algo semejantes a los tipos de Michoacan. Mientras que los objetos recogidos en 

1 Album de Colecciones Arqueélogicas, Laminas 1-69. Seleccionadas y arregladas 
por Franz Boas. [Ilustraciones por Adolfo Best. Publicaciones de la Escuela Inter- 
nacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas, México, 1911-1912. 

2Las colecciones de ceramica que se describen en dicho texto y que fueron 
reproducidas en el Album, existen en los salones de exhibicién de la Direccién de 
Antropologia. 

? Escuela Internacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas. Afio Escolar de 
1911 a 1912. Exposicién de Trabajos en la Sala de Conferencias del Museo Nacional 
de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, del 8 al 15 de Abril de 1912. México. (PAg. 12.) 
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la sierra de Guadalupe, en Zacatenco y en Ticum4n tienen el mismo tipo, el de 
Culhuacan es distinto. Los dibujos grabados y las formas de los vasos tienen un 
caracter especial y tal vez en esta cultura hubo un desarrollo de tipos locales muy 
distintos de los que se encuentran en el perfodo azteca.—En_ todos los sitios hay 
ruinas aztecas préximas y siempre se encuentra el tipo del cerro en la parte superior, 
cuyo declive se confunde con la llanura, mientras que el tipo azteca se encuentra 
en monticulos, en el Ilano. 

III. Antigiiedad del Tipo de los Cerros. Los objetos del tipo de los cerros 
se encuentran en la superficie, o en taludes deslavados por las lluvias. Por eso al 
pie de los cerros estan revueltos con restos aztecas, o forman capas que cubren a 
éstos. Sin embargo, a poca distancia de los cerros no se encuentran m4s que uno que 
otro objeto de esta clase en las capas superficiales, objetos que quiza se han llevado 
ahf por los habitantes de las poblaciones aztecas. Un nimero bastante grande 
se encuentra en las capas hondas de Culhuacan. Alli no se pudo continuar la 
investigacién, porque el nivel del agua se encuentra antes de llegar al término de 
la cultura azteca.—Ya se habian encontrado objetos de este tipo en Claveria, 
cerca de Tacuba, por el sefior Gamio; y en Azcapotzalco por el Sr. G. Niven y el 
Profesor Seler. También se habian encontrado alli muchos objetos del tipo de 
Teotihuacan y por esa razén parecia probable que la sucesién de civilizaciones se 
pudiera averiguar con éxito. 

Aunque, como arriba dije, el tipo de los cerros habia quedado 
inicialmente identificado por el Dr. Boas, este sefior me encomendé 
la investigacién de su antigiiedad con respecto a la de los otros dos, 
azteca y teotihuacano, que aparecen en el Valle. Cumpliendo tal 
recomendaci6n efectué la excavacién de San Miguel Amantla, 
Azcapotzalco, y pude comprobar que en ese lugar se encontraban 
tres estratificaciones geolégico-culturales superpuestas por orden 
de antigiiedad, siendo la primera o superficial correspondiente al 
tipo azteca, la segunda al teotihuacano y la tercera o mas profunda 


al ‘‘arcaico,’’ que entonces denominé ‘‘de los cerros,’’ siguiendo al 


Dr. Boas. Publiqué los resultados de estos trabajos con el titulo 
“La Sucesién de fipos Culturales en Azcapotzalco”’ en las mismas 
publicaciones en que el mencionado sefor identificé el tipo de los 
cerros.! 

Contando con mejores datos publiqué sobre el mismo asunto el 
articulo ‘‘Arqueologia de Azcapotzalco”’ en las publicaciones del 
XVII Congreso Internacional de Americanistas.’ 

1 Manuel Gamio, “‘La Sucesi6n de Tipos Culturales en Azcapotzalco,”’ Escuela 
Internacional (opisculo citado, pag. 13). 


2 Manuel Gamio, “* Arqueologia de Azcapotzalco, D. F., México,”’ Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists. London (pag. 180). 
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La excavacién hecha en San Miguel Amantla, Azcapotzalco, 
fué considerada por mi como tipo metodoldégico, pero no como tipo 
de sucesién cultural regional, ya que sélo en un lugar se hallé la 
sucesién estratigrafico-cultural en el orden que antes se indicé. 
Debe advertirse que hasta esa fecha dicha excavacién fué la primera 
y tinica que se efectuaba con método cientifico en el Valle de México; 
asi que no podian obtenerse otras conclusiones que las arriba 
indicadas. Sin embargo, posteriormente se aventuraron exageradas 
conclusiones basAndose exclusivamente en los resultados obtenidos 
en la excavacién de San Miguel Amantla, por mas que no se cit6 
dicha excavacion. 

Durante el afio escolar de 1912-13 el suscrito, que todavia era 
alumno de la Escuela Internacional dirigida por el Sr. Prof. D. 
Jorge Engerrand, efectu6 en la misma regién de Azcapotzalco 
cuatro excavaciones, siento tres de ellas en el atrio de la Parroquia y 
la otra en los campos adyacentes al poblado de Santa Lucia. Los 
resultados de tales excavaciones fueron expuestos en las publica- 
ciones de la Escuela! y mas tarde en las publicaciones del XIX 
Congreso Internacional de Americanistas? y consistieron sintéti- 
camente en que en los lugares explorados no aparecié representada 
la cultura arcaica y en cambio la azteca y la teotihuacana si apare- 
cieron, si bien confundidas en todos los estratos. 

En cuanto a la extensién geografica de la cultura arcaica en 
América, se han emitido diversas opiniones que desgraciadamente 
no ofrecen convencimiento satisfactorio. Sin embargo, pueden 
hallarse interesantes observaciones sobre el particular en el Manual 
del Dr. Spinden, a que antes hicimos referencia. 

De las investigaciones de que se ha hecho mencién en este 
capitulo de antecedentes puede deducirse en resumen lo siguiente: 

La cultura o civilizaci6én arcaica, la teotihuacana y la azteca son 
las Gnicas que florecieron en el Valle de México. 

Aunque en la excavacién estratigrafica de San Miguel Amantla, 

1 Jorge Engerrand, Director, Discurso Inaugural y Resetia de la Exposicién Anual 


de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas. México, 1913. 


? Manuel Gamio, Investigaciones Arqueolégicas en México, D. F., 1914-15, 
Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Washington, 


December, 1915-17, pag. 131. 
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la cultura arcaica es la mds antigua pues aparece en los estratos 
mas profundos, no puede generalizarse razonablemente por este 
solo caso, atribuyendo a dicha cultura la misma antigiiedad en 
toda la extensién del Valle. 

Mas adelante se expondran las conclusiones obtenidas como 
resultado de las excavaciones hechas en el Pedregal de San Angel, 
bajo la direccién del suscrito y vigilancia inmediata de los Sres. 
Ing. José Reygadas Vértiz y Gabriel Gamio. Sobre estas exca- 


vaciones se han emitido ya algunas opiniones." * * * 


AsPECTO GEOLOGICO REGIONAL 


En épocas remotas se extendia desde lo que es hoy la poblacién 
de San Angel hasta las de CoyoacAan y Tlalpan, una llanura de 
suave inclinacién, irrigada por las corrientes que descendian de la 
serrania del Ajusco. Los hallazgos e investigaciones a que nos 
referiremos mas adelante permiten afirmar que esa llanura fué 
habitada por una numerosa poblacién. Posteriormente, erupciones 
de crateres de la citada serrania, arrojaron cenizas y lavas hasta 
cubrir la llanura con una extensa capa de roca volcanica cuyo espesor 
varia de 4 a 8 metros, y que es conocida con el nombre de “ Pedregal 
de San Angel.’’ En este enorme depésito de lava existen las can- 
teras que han suministrado piedra para la construccién de casi 
todos los edificios de la Capital de la Repidblica. 

Desde hace bastante tiempo se habfan encontrado, al explotar 
dichas canteras, fragmentcs de ceramica y huesos humanos y de 


animales, de los que hicieron mencién aigunos investigadores, 


1Hermann Beyer, S. N. A. México, “ Sobre Antigiiedades del Pedregal de San 
Angel,”” Memorias de la Sociedad Cientifica “‘ Antonio Alzate,"’ Tomo 36, Nam. 1.México, 
Octubre de 1917. 

2 Alfonso Toro, ‘“‘ El Ho:nbre del Pedregal de San Angel,” Revista de Revistas. 
México, Nims. 419, 420, 421, 422, Mayo y Junio de 1918. 

3** Los Misterios dei Pedregal de San Angel”’ (Sensacional Descubrimiento Cien- 
tifico Mexicano), Revista de Revistas, 1918, Enero 6 y 13, Nams. 401 y 402. 

4 Lic. Ramé6n Mena, El] Hombre del Pedregal’’ (Conferencia), Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria. Curso de 1918. 

‘Ing. José Luis Osorio Mondragé6n, ‘‘ Los Descubrimientos del Pedregal,’” Revista 
Mariana. México 8 de Julio de 1918. 
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quienes han publicado estudios tedricos sobre tan interesante 
asunto, 45 

Hasta 1917 se efectuaron excavaciones metdéddicas que pueden 
ofrecer datos experimentales de valor positivo. 

En efecto, en el mes de agosto de 1917, el personal de la Direccién 
de Estudios Arqueolégicos y Etnograficos-——-hoy Direccién de 
Antropologia—procedié a hacer un reconocimiento métodico de 
todas las canteras que estaban en explotacién, hasta conocer en 
cual de ellas era mds frecuente la presencia de ceramica fragmentada 
y otros vestigios, resultando que en el lugar donde se notaba mas 
abundancia, era en la Cantera de Copilco, colindante con la Colonia 
del Carmen en la poblacién de San Angel. 

Desde el punto de vista geolégico pueden distinguirse en las 
canteras de Copilco tres capas claramente diferenciadas: (fig. 6) 
A. Capa de lava volcanica. 

B. Terreno de estructura blanda en.el que aparecen los vestigios 
arqueolégicos y restos humanos. 

C. Terreno de estructura compacta en el que fueron excavados los 
sepulcros cilindricos. 

En cuanto a Ja formacién geolégica y a la composicién mine- 
ralégica de esos terrenos, pueden adquirirse amplias y avtorizadas 


opiniones en estudios especiales hechos sobre el particular.*: 7» § 


1 Mariano BAarcenas, *‘ Nuevos datos acerca de la antigiiedad del hombre del Valle 
de México,” La Naturaleza. Tomo 7, pags. 265-266 y 270. México, 1885-86 

2 Alfonso L. Herrera, ‘* El Hombre Prehistérico de México,’’ Memorias de la Sociedad 
Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,"’ Tomo 7 (1893). 

* Mariano Barcenas, ‘‘ El Hombre Prehistérico de México,” Actas del XI Congreso 
Internacional de Americanistas. México, 1895-97. 

4 Manuel M. Villada, ‘‘ El Hombre Prehistérico del Valle de México,” Anales del 
Museo Nacional de México, Tomo vii (1903). 

5 Francisco Fernandez del Castillo Apuntes para la Historia de San Angel, (San 
Jacintg Tenanitla), y sus alrededores. México, 1913. 

6 Ezequiel Ordéfiez, ‘‘ El Pedregal de San Angel,’’ Memorias de la Sociedad Cienti- 
fica “ Antonio Alzate,"" Tomo VI (1893). 

7 W. Wittich y P. Waitz, ‘‘ Tubos de Explosién en el Pedregal de San Angel,” Bol- 
etin de la Sociedad Geolégica Mexicana, Tomo vil (1911), 2° parte. 

Dr. E. Wittich, “‘Fenémenos microvolcénicos en el Pedregal de San Angel,” 
Memorias de la Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,"” Tomo xxxvul (1919), Nim. 3. 
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ASPECTO ARQUEOLOGICO DE LOS VESTIGIOS 


En tres grupos pueden dividirse los vestigios arqueolégicos 
descubiertos en los cuatro ttineles (T.' T.2 T.* T.4,) (fig. 7) que 
fueron excavados en la Cantera 


de Copilco: 


— 
10. Sepulcros. 
20. Pavimentos e hileras de pie- 
dras. 
30. Objetos de barro y piedra. 
om 
om Sepulcros 
> 


Consisten en oquedades cilfn- 


dricas excavadas en el tepetate o 


2, 
fo, 


terreno compacto sedimentario 
(C). Fuéencontrado un sepulcro 
en cuyo fondo pueden disting- 
uirse los huesos de un miembro 


inferior en flexién. Junto a las 


osamentas aparecieron vasijas y 
y Resres objetos de piedra que mas adel- 
ante se mencionaran. No todas 
las osamentas estaban enterradas 


en sepulcros cilindricos, pues las 


Que existen en el Tinel T.? 


fueron depositadas en la capa 

Fic. 7.—Tuneles Practicados en la de terreno sedimentario blando 
Cantera de Copilco. San Angel, D. F. (B) 

En el Tunel T.‘ se encontraron huesos contenidos dentro de una 

vasija. Encima de los sepulcros cilindricos habia monticulos 


formados por grandes cantos rodados. 


Pavimentos e Hileras de Piedras 
Una caracteristica muy interesante y que no ha podido ser 
satisfactoriamente explicada consiste en una serie de lineas o hileras 


de piedras o cantos rodados, que estaban colocadas en la superficie 
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del terreno antes de la erupcién, como lo demuestra el hecho de 
que actualmente estan dichas piedras inmediatamente abajo de 
la lava. 

Asimismo existen en algunos lugares cantos rodados dispuestos 


con regularidad, como si hubiesen formado pavimentos. 


Objetos de Barro y Piedra 


Los objetos de barro encontrados se dividen en esculturas 


antropomorficas y en vasijas. La figura 8 representa las primeras, 


Fic. 8.—Esculturas Antropomorficas. Cantera de Copilco. San Angel, D. F. 


y las figuras 9 y 10 representan algunas vasijas, asi como sus 
cortes y decoraciones. 

La indole de este articulo nos impide entrar en pormenores de 
clasificacié6n en esta ceramica, que serAa ampliamente descrita en el 
estudio que sobre las excavaciones del Pedregal de San Angel 
prepara esta Direccién. Por otra parte, en el texto del Album de la 
Escuela Internacional a que antes se aludié, se describe gran ntimero 
de cabecitas y cuerpos de barro y fragmentos de cerAmica arcaica. 


Si creemos indispensable hacer notar que cerca de todas las osamen- 
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tas aparecen vasijas probablemente rituales y en algunos casos 
pequefias figurillas de barro de forma humana y fragmentos de 
vasijas policromamente decoradas. 

Los objetos de piedra consisten principalmente en metates o 
morteros; en piedras que tienen la forma de prismas triangulares 
y en masas lenticulares para moler cereales en dichos morteros; 
dardos y flechas de obsidiana; esferas de diversos tamafios; pequefios 


bloques agujereados que sugieren malacates primitivos, etc. 


AsPECTO ANATOMICO DE LAS OSAMENTAS 

En los sepulcros de que se habla en el ‘‘ Aspecto Arqueolégico”’ 
se encontraron varios esqueletos de adultos y nifios, cuya consis- 
tencia deleznable fué causa de 
que unos aparezcan incom- 
pletos y otros en estado frag- 
mentario. 

Para examinar estas osa- 


mentas se comisioné a los estu- 


diantes de Antropologia de esta 
Direccién, Paul Siliceo Pauer, 
Abel Diaz Covarrubias y Ber- 
nardo Reina, quienes estudi- 
aron de preferencia la osamenta 


mas completa y mejor conser- 


a : : vada que existe en el Tiinel T.* 
9.—Vasijas. Cantera de Copilco. San 
Angel, D. F. De dicho estudio se hizo el re- 

sumen siguiente: 

“Los restos pertenecen a un adulto como de treinta ajfios de 
edad, de una estatura de 165cs., del sexo masculino y de consti- 
tucién robusta. 

Estan orientados de E. a W. y descansan en decibito lateral 
derecho. El brazo del mismo lado un poco hacia atras del cuerpo 
sobre su cara externa y la mano sobre su cara palmar. El brazo 
izquierdo se encuentra a lo largo del tronco quedando su extremidad 
inferior un poco adelante de la linea axilar anterior; el antebrazo 
del propio lado cruza diagonalmente al abdomen, vuelta hacia 
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éste iltimo su cara anterior y formando con el brazo un Angulo poco 
mayor que el recto; la mano por su cara palmar toca el borde an- 
terior del hueso ilfaco derecho. La pelvis y los miembros inferiores 
reposan sobre su cara ante- 
rior, excepto la pierna izqui- 
erda, que se apoya por su 
cara interna. 

La cabeza, deformada por 
la presién de la lava, descansa 
sobre el lado derecho. Tiene 
la forma de un ovoide cuya 
extremidad mayor esta diri- 
gida hacia atras y abajo; su 
extremidad menor o anterior, 
bastante oblicua, presenta el 
tipo perfecto de frente fugiti- 
va. Su diametro antero-pos- 
terior es de 174mm., el [dia- 
metro antero-posterior iniaco 
de 171mm. y de 116 el trans- 


verso maximo. Este tiltimo 
y el primero estan en la pro- FG. 10.—Cortes y Decorationes de Vasijas. 
porcién dela 1.5. Cantera de Copilco. San Angel, D. F. 

El diametro transverso, medido indirectamente, lo encontramos 
igual a 116mm.; admitiendo un error de tomm. en mas 0 en menos, 
obtendriamos un indice craneano de 60.9, en caso de ser igual a 
106mm., si fuere de 116mm., un indice igual a 66.6 y por Gltimo en 
caso de ser igual a 126mm., un {ndice de 72.4, quedando en los tres 
casos comprendido en el grupo de los dolicocéfalos. 

Como el diadmetro basilo-bregmAatico es igual a 135mm., la 
altura del craneo es un poco mayor que los dos tercios de su longitud, 
dando un indice vertical de 77.5, que corresponde al de un individuo 
de tipo hipsicéfalo. 

E] di4metro naso-basilar mide 99mm. EI bi-mastoideo, tomado 
también indirectamente, es de 104mm. 

La curva antero-posterior, tomada sobre la linea media, alcanza 
un desarrollo de 357mm., repartidos como sigue: 
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Del nasio al bregma........ 123mm. 
Del bregma al lambda........ , ‘ 127mm. 
Del lambda al inion ‘ ‘ 64mm. 
Del inion al opistio..... 43mm. 


La curva horizontal es de 472mm. 

El agujero occipital tiene una longitud de 4omm. por una anchura 
de 38mm., no siendo posible dar su grado de inclinaci6n. 

Lo reducido de la glabela y el escaso desarrollo de los arcos 
superciliares inducen a suponer que son muy pequefios los senos 
frontales. La cresta lateral del frontal y las lineas semicirculares 
del parietal, circunscriben una fosa temporal de dimensiones poco 
mayores que las normales. No se encuentran huellas de la sutura 
metépica, ni de los agujeros correspondientes a la vena emisaria de 
Santorini y condileano posterior. Las suturas corresponden al 
nim. 5 del cuadro de complexidad de las mismas en la escala de 
Broca y al nim. 4 del grado de soldadura. En la sutura lambdoidea 
se encuentran dos huesos wornianos de escasas proporciones. 

La apéfisis marginal se ha desarrollado notablemente presen- 
tandose bajo la forma de una laminilla triangular de 15mm. de 
altura por 20mm. de base; este crecimiento es anormal. 

La capacidad craneana obtenida de 1300cc. es solamente aproxi- 
mada en virtud de la deformacién que presenta el craneo. 

La cara no es visible en toda su extensién por estar destruido el 
macizo que forma el Angulo supero-externo de la érbita izquierda y 
oculto parte del maxilar inferior por una vasija de barro. 

Los huesos propios de la nariz presentan una altura de 23mm. 
por 8mm. de anchura maxima. 

La forma de la abertura de las fosas nasales difiere de la que 
tienen los tipos descritos por Topinard, denominados tipo europeo y 
tipo de bordes redondeados. En el presente caso es piriforme y la 
continuacién entre el piso de las fosas nasales y el primitivo hueso 
inter-maxilar forma las canaladuras simianas. 

El] diametro tranverso maximo de las fosas nasales es de 25mm.; 
la altura tomada del piso de ellas al nasio, es de 51mm. Su indice 
nasal de 49.0 corresponde al grupo de los mesorrinios. 
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La espina nasal se encuentra muy reducida y el prognatismo 
del borde alveolar es considerable, aunque no puede consignarse su 
grado por no haber sido posible tomarlo. 

De las 6rbitas, la izquierda se halla destruida y la derecha defor- 
mada por la desarticulacién de las apéfisis orbitaria externa y 
marginal, lo que ha motivado un alargamiento de su didmetro 
transverso que la ha hecho adquirir una forma ovalada cuyo dia- 
metro mayor es de 43mm.; tiene una altura de 36mm. 

Si las apéfisis marginal y orbitaria externa volvieran a su sitios, 
la anchura orbitaria disminuiria coincidiendo aproximadamente 
con la altura y se obtendria un {ndice cercano a 100mm., mientras 
que en la posicién en que se encuentra es de 119mm. 

La anchuré inter-orbitaria de dacrion a dacrion es de 17mm. 

Del maxilar inferior solamente es visible la rama ascendente; 
el céndilo tiene una direccién casi transversal. Los surcos y rugo- 
sidades de la cara externa de esta rama muestran la extraordinaria 


potencia de los mtisculos masticadores, y mide: 


Longitud 


7omm 
Anchura max 44mm 
Anchura min.. 37mm 


La columna vertebral tiene una longitud de sesenta centimetros 


correspondiendo a la: 


Porcién cervical 


15cms 
dorsal 38.5cms. 
lombar 6.5cms 


El didmetro transverso a nivel de la 4a. vértebra cervical es de 
52mm. 

Ademias de las curvaturas que le son propias, presenta otra que 
va desde la 7a. dorsal hasta la 5a. lombar, de concavidad vuelta a la 
izquierda. 

En el sacro, visible por su cara posterior, el tubérculo correspon- 
diente a la 2a. véretbra sacra estA convertido en una verdadera 
apOfisis espinosa. 

No se logré encontrar el coxis. 

Las costillas conservan su curvatura normal en el lado izquierdo, 
en tanto que las del derecho se hallan aplastadas, dirigiéndose 


directamente de arriba hacia abajo. 
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El homoplato est4 casi destruido, conservandose tinicamente la 
fosa supra-espinosa, parte de la espina, pequefios fragmentos de 
los bordes superior y axilar, asi como las apdfisis coracoides y acro- 
mial. 

La clavicula izquierda es solamente visible en su extremidad 
externa; la derecha se halla destruida en su porcién terminal. 

El himero tiene una longitud de 292mm. Se ven, aunque 
incompletas, sus tres caras. En la extremidad superior se ve el 
borde posterior del troquin encontrandose destruido el resto. La 
cabeza del htimero izquierdo no es visible y en el derecho solamente 
lo es en parte. 

De la extremidad inferior se ve la cara posterior que tiene una 
anchura de 57mm. _ La foseta olecraniana es profunda, no comunica 
con la coronoides. Tiene una altura de 29mm., una anchura de 
27mm. y una profundidad de 12mm. 

La epitroclea se nota claramente; presenta rugosidades muy 
marcadas; el epicéndilo esta destruido. 

El ctibito del lado derecho descansa sobre su cara posterior, 
siendo visible solamente parte de la diafisis; el del lado izquierdo 
descansa sobre su cara interna y se encuentra muy destruido. 

Del radio es visible la mitad superior notandose la tuberosidad 
bicipital bien desarrollada. 

La extremidad inferior esta destruida totalmente. 

No pudieron conservarse los huesos que constituyen el esqueleto 
de la mano. 

Los dos huesos ilfacos fueron descubiertos en su mayor parte y 
se pudo ver la cara externa de ellos; se encuentran bastante frag- 
mentados, por lo que sdlo fueron tomadas algunas medidas. 

Diadmetro transverso mAximo de una a otra espina iliaca anterior 
y superior, 25cms. De la escotadura ciatica a la espina anterior y 
superior,91mm._ La altura del hueso ilfaco de la tuberosidad izquia- 
tica a la cresta iliaca, 208mm. La altura de la cavidad cotiloides 
mide 54mm. 

El fémur tiene una longitud de 423mm. Descansan ambos 
sobre su cara anterior y se encuentran destruidos en parte los 
céndilos asi como el gran trocanter; de la cara anterior a la linea 
Aspera, en la parte media del cuerpo, mide 23mm. 
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El cuello tiene una longitud de 44mm. por una anchura de 
33mm.; forma con el eje del hueso un Angulo aproximado de 152.° 

La tibia mide 385mm. de longitud por una anchura de 32mm. 
La derecha descansa sobre su cara antero-posterior y la izquierda 
sobre la cresta. 

Nétase en la extremidad superior de la tibia derecha la parte 
interna del platillo. 

Las extremidades de los huesos peronés no existen, por lo que no 
fueron medidos. 

Los huesos del tarso estan destruidos casi en su totalidad pudién- 
dose notar solamente una pequefia porcién del calcAneo derecho. 


No existen ninguno de los huesos del metatarso, ni de las falanges.”’ 


CONCLUSIONES 

Los descubrimientos hechos debajo del Pedregal de San Angel, 
en la Cantera de Copilco, asi como el examen de los objetos pro- 
cedentes de las demas canteras del mismo Pedregal que el personal 
de esta Direccién ha colectado, permiten emitir las siguientes 
sucintas conclusiones relativas al caracter de la civilizacién, al tipo 
fisico, a la determinacién cronolégica y a la clasificacién histérica 
de la poblacién que habité los lugares posteriormente cubiertos de 
lava volcAnica y que son conocidos actualmente con el nombre 


citado de Pedregal de San Angel. 


Cardcter de la civilizacién 

La civilizacién de esos pobladores es la que se denominé en 
primer término ‘‘de los cerros”’ por el Dr. Franz Boas, después de 
“‘montafia’’ por el autor de estas lineas y por tltimo “arcaico,” 
por diversos americanistas como Spinden, Tozzer, Nuttall, etc., 
etc. Se justifica tal afirmacién por la identidad que existe entre la 
ceramica arcaica hallada en diversos lugares del Valle de México 
y la que se encontré en el Pedregal. 

La cultura arcaica habia quedado exclusivamente caracterizada 
por su ceramica, pero los descubrimientos del Pedregal han aumen- 
tado el conocimiento de ella con varios objetos de piedra y de hueso 


que se describiran detalladamente en el estudio que est4 haciéndose 
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en la Direccién de Antropologia. Es digno de mencionarse el 
hecho de haberse encontrado también vestigios, ya sean rudimen- 
tarios, de construcciones, segtin lo demuestran los sepulcros cilin- 
dricos cubiertos con monticulos de piedras andesiticas rodadas y 


los pavimentos hechos con las mismas 


Fl 7 ipo Fisico de los Pobladores 

Estas exploraciones han permitido conocer por primera vez las 
osamentas de los hombres de civilizacién arcaica. Por el examen 
de las medidas expuestas se deduce que esos hombres son modernos, 
puesto que si bien presentan algunas anormalidades individuales, 
no se nota en ellos variaciones raciales sensibles, con respecto al 
hombre actual. 

Confirmando esta opinién trascribimos lo que sobre el particu- 
lar opina el Sr. Dr. Wittich en su publicacién citada: “.. . el 
Pedregal de San Angel es una formacién bastante moderna que 
representa el ultimo paroxismo volcanico en el Valle de México, 


pero cuya edad absoluta no se puede precisar.”’ 


Determinacién cronolégica 
Los objetos procedentes de todas las canteras del Pedregal son 
del tipo arcaico, no habiéndose encontrado uno solo de otro tipo 
cultural, ni siquiera de los tipos azteca y teotihuacano, los cuales 
en algunos casos han aparecido concurriendo con los de tipo arcaico en 
algunos otros lugares del Valle de México. Esto permite asegurar 
que la cultura arcaica del Pedregal es la mas antigua del Valle de 
México y quiza de la Reptiblica, pues seria imposible que si hubiese 
coexistido con otras culturas no se encontraran vestigios algunos 
de estas iltimas, mezclados con las de aquélla. En efecto, en las 
numerosas excavaciones que hemos efectuado en diversas regiones 
de la Reptiblica, no hemos encontrado un solo lugar, de igual o 
menor extensién que el Pedregal, donde existan perfectamente 
aislados los vestigios de una sola cultura como sucede en esta extensa 

region. 

Clastficacion histérica 

En distintas ocasiones hemos dicho que las numerosas civiliza- 


ciones que la historia menciona con relacién al Valle de México, 
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deben ser referidas de acuerdo con lo que la arqueologia ha demos- 
trado de modo concluyente, a tres que son: la arcaica, la teotihua- 
cana, y la azteca. 

Es mas o menos facil investigar las denominaciones histéricas 
que corresponden a las civilizaciones arqueolégicamente carac- 
terizadas como teotihuacana y azteca, pero habia sido hasta hoy 
imposible hacer lo mismo con respecto a la civilizacién arcaica. 

Felizmente, ya puede asegurarse de modo positivo, segtin 
qued6é demostrado arriba, que la civilizacié6n arcaica es la més 
antigua del Valle, y de acuerdo con las fuentes histéricas, la 
civilizacién arcaica identificada por la arqueologia, es la civilizacién 
otomi a que se refiere la historia. 

Para terminar, nos permitimos hacer una atenta proposicién 
a los americanistas que dediquen en lo sucesivo su atencién al 
interesante problema que entrafia el conocimiento de la cultura 
arcaica: Por lo expuesto en las lineas anteriores puede notars« 


que reina alguna confusién con respecto a las denominaciones que 


ha recibido ." sigue recibiendo la cultura ‘‘arcaica,”’ de “‘cerro”’ « 
de “‘montafia.”” Sugerimos que siendo debajo de la lava del Pe- 
dregal de San Angelel primer sitio, y hasta hoy el tinico, en donde s« 
han encontrado vestigios de la citada cultura, enteramente aislados « 
inde pendientes de los de otras culturas, se denomine en adelante a 


la cultura discutida, ‘Cultura Sub-Pedregalense,”’ denominacién 
distintiva y justificada. Ademas, creo que, dada su antigiiedad, 
deben ser considerados los vestigios del Pedregal como términos de 
comparacion para el estudio y la clasificacién de vestigios del mismo 
tipo que se encuentren en otras regiones cuya antigiiedad no puede 
ser establecida con la certidumbre con que se ha conseguido hacerlo 
con los del Pedregal. 


DIRECCION DE ANTROPOLOGIA, 


México, MARZO 10, DE I919 


THE CULTURE PROBLEM IN OHIO ARCHAEOLOGY 


By H. C. SHETRONE 


HE archaeological area corresponding to the State of Ohio! is of 
particular interest and importance, from the fact that 
within its confines the great mound-building cultures of 

the Ohio and upper Mississippi valleys reached their highest de- 
velopment. At the same time, it presents a problem in prehistoric 
cultural distinctions and affinities which, owing to the complexity 
of its archaeology and the lack of ethnologic and historic evidence, 
is unusually difficult of solution. 

The ideal anthropological area, in its simplest form, might be 
defined as one in which a surviving element of its prehistoric popu- 
lation can be definitely identified, through its ethnology and history, 
with the archaeological remains for which it is responsible. The 
Iroquois territory of New York state may be cited as approaching 
such an ideal area, since those groups of the Six Nations representing 
the prehistoric Iroquoian inhabitants are, in this manner, directly 
coordinated with the habitation sites of their early occupancy. 
Furthermore, the related Erie, while early disappearing from the 
area, left behind them historical evidence sufficient to identify their 
archaeological remains; and, finally, as a result of elimination, the 
prehistoric evidences of more remote Algonquian occupancy of the 


same region are differentiated from the preceding groups. 


1 The designations archaeological area’’ and ‘“‘native Ohio tribes" are 
here employed with a full realization of their inadequacy to express the exact meaning 
intended. The first-named term, used merely as a matter of convenience, seems 
justified by the fact that the two more important culture groups of the suggested area 
lie almost wholly within the state, although in reality such an area would embrace 
parts of those states immediately adjacent to Ohio. 

With reference to a native Ohio tribe, it is obvious that the more or less nomadic 
habits of the American aborigine would tend to make his residence within a given 
locality of rather uncertain duration. In this paper the term is intended to represent 
those tribes who were resident or present within the area prior to historic record, and 
who were responsible for the archaeological remains thereof. 

Use of the abstract noun, culture, to designate a specific social group, will be 
understood as a convenient abbreviation of culture group, or culture variety. 
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Few areas, however, are so richly supplied with anthropological 
data as the example cited. In the eastern and southeastern 
districts, where white settlement was earliest, the anthropologist 
finds the usual archaeological evidence and rather abundant his- 
toric record, but a dearth of material for ethnological study. Pro- 
ceeding westward, with the archaeological factor about constant, 
the ethnological element is augmented in approximately the same 
ratio that the historical is diminished. 

The Ohio area, unfortunately, presents something of an anomaly, 
since ethnological data, in so far as its native tribes are concerned, 
are entirely lacking, while historic record, at first thought, would 
seem hardly more promising. Maps depicting the early linguistic 
areas of the United States! attribute the northern and northeastern 
portions of the state to the Iroquoian linguistic family, and the 
remaining one third to the Algonquian; but when reference is had 
to the distribution of this territory among specific Indian tribes,? 
we are confronted by blank space— the great Ohio country appear- 
ing as a no-man’s-land, without hint of the lively human drama 
enacted on its soil in pre-Columbian times. It is hardly necessary 
to recall the fact that none of the several historic Ohio tribes was 
native to the state. All of them—the Miami, Shawnee, Wyandot, 
Delaware, Ottawa, Seneca, Mingo and others—had entered the 
territory within historic times, as a result, directly or indirectly, of 
unsettlement attending European colonization. Apparently none 
of them arrived sufficiently early to leave a very definite impression 
on the archaeology of the state. 

The story of these exotic tribes during the years of their sojourn 
in Ohio is aside from a discussion of the native prehistoric tribes; 
but intervening between the probable time of disappearance of the 
latter and arrival of the former, there is a gap of upward of a cen- 
tury’s duration, completely breaking the sequence of aboriginal 
occupation of the state, which properly may be considered in con- 


nection with the prehistoric period. 


1 Powell: Map of Linguistic Families; insert, vol. 1. 
? Wissler: Map of North American Indian Tribes; fig. 103. 
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THE PERIOD OF DEPOPULATION 

The fact that the Ohio area, even for comparatively so short a 
time, should have been denuded of its native inhabitants, is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least, from an anthropological point of view. 
Occurring as it did just at the time when Eurpean exploration was 
pending but not yet accomplished, it severed the connecting chain 
between prehistoric and historic man in Ohio—a loss which only 
years of painstaking and persevering archaeological research, supple- 
mented by the scant historic evidence, may hope to retrieve. 

While for the present the passing of some of the groups compos- 
ing Ohio’s prehistoric population can be explained only in a general 
way—as the result of natural causes recognized by the anthropolo- 
gist and the historian—it seems probable that the answer to the 
query as to the ultimate disappearance of the native tribes is to 
be found, in part, in certain historic records. Moreover, further 
archaeological evidence, of an important character, is to be had in 
the same quarter. 

The so-called Iroquoian Conquest, culminating about the 
middle of the seventeenth century in the spectacular campaign 
which carried the supremacy of the Iroquois Confederation west- 
ward almost to the Mississippi river, has been accorded the promi- 
nence which it deserves as an event of general Indian history 
ts importance, however, as a contribution to Ohio aboriginal his- 
tory appears not to have been fully appreciated. Sufficient of the 
literature on the subject for the purpose in hand is concisely sum- 
marized in the following quotation: 

A factor which contributed greatly to the decline of the Algonquian ascen- 
dancy was the power of the Iroquoian confederacy, which by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century had developed a power destined to make them the scourge 
of the other Indian population from the Atlantic to the Mississippi and from 
Ottawa river in Canada to the Tennessee. After destroying the Huron and the 
Erie, they turned their power chiefly against the Algonquian tribes, and erelong 
Ohio and Indiana were nearly deserted, only a few villages of Miami remaining 
here and there, in the northern portion. The region south and west they made a 
desert, clearing of native inhabitants the whole country within five hundred miles 
of their seats. The Algonquian tribes fled before them to the region of the upper 


lakes and the banks of the Mississippi, and only when the French had guaranteed 
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them protection against their deadly foes did they venture to turn back toward 
the east.! 

If the writer may presume to interpret the Iroquoian Conquest 
in its relation to Ohio aboriginal occupancy, his conclusions are as 
follows: 

The historic record of the event affords the only specific record 
of a native Ohio tribe—the Eries, or Cat nation—and directs atten- 
tion to their archaeological remains in the territory which they 
occupied. 

It offers an explanation of the fact that the greater part of the 
Ohio area remained for practically a century an uninhabited 
country—and incidentally, perhaps, throws some light on the 
cause of the early disappearance of the mound-building trait in the 
territory. 

It suggests the authorship of a group of Ohio archaeological 
sites and artifacts hitherto unidentified, and which the writer 
ventures to designate as Algonquian. 

The first-named of these three items may be considered as the 
only direct historic record of importance bearing upon the native or 
prehistoric tribes of the state, and with its consideration we may 
pass from the realm of history to that of archaeology. The line of 
demarcation, even here, is not sharply defined ; for while the evidence 
itself is historic, the Erie nation, with which it has to do, might 
almost as well be considered as prehistoric, since so little actually 
is known of them. While the literature pertaining to the Erie is 
not entirely confined to the narration of the Iroquoian Conquest, 
that event, in its larger aspect, and as recorded in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions,? may be considered as the original source of information. 

From the Relations it is learned that the Erie occupied the 
territory south of and adjacent to the great lake which bears their 
name, extending roughly from its western watershed eastward 
across northern Ohio and Pennsylvania to the vicinity of the 
Genessee valley, in New York. They are described as a powerful, 
warlike group of the Iroquoian family, fairly populous and mainly 


1 Mooney and Thomas: under Algonquian family 
2 Relation of 1655-56, Chapter x1, and scattering. 
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sedentary, with numerous towns and settlements throughout the 
designated territory. For many years preceding 1650 they had 
been frequently at war with neighboring tribes, particularly with 
the Iroquois proper, and a few years later, at their principal strong- 
hold near the city of Erie, Pennsylvania, they suffered a crushing 
defeat, amounting practically to annihilation, at the hands of the 
Iroquois warriors. Minor reverses at about the same time, and 
the overrunning of their territory by the victorious enemy, ended 
the career of the Erie as a people. Of the remnant who escaped 
death, some were taken prisoners by their conquerors and others 
found refuge with friendly tribes. All that remains to attest the 
greatness of the once powerful Erie is their name, as given to the 
great lake along which their territory lay, to the Ohio county of 
Erie and to the city and county of that name in Pennsylvania. 

The completeness of the ruin of the Erie cannot but be taken 
as significant of what befell other native Ohio tribes which came in 
the path of the unbridled ambitions of the resistless Iroquois league. 
While history does not specify the names of the several Algonquian 
tribes displaced and scattered by the Iroquoian invaders, it may 
safely be surmised that they were mainly of the great Central 
division of the Algonquian family, occupying in a general way the 
country of the old Northwest Territory, and comprising, among 
others, the so-called Miami group of Peoria, Cahokia, and Kaskaskia, 
and the Piankashaw, Wea, and Miami proper. It is possible that 
the related Shawnee, the western group of which, even thus early, 
had found its way northward to the vicinity of the Ohio river, 
may have felt the force of the confederated invasion. 

While none of these groups is identified with the authors of the 
Ohio mounds, nor is it known that they were at the time accus- 
tomed to erect mounds, the bare fact of their dispersal, aside from 
its historic interest, is significant. It is generally known that while 
many tumuli of the general mound area were made and used within 
the historic period, particularly in the Southern states and in the 
country to the north and west of Ohio, the mound-building trait 
had become obsolete in the Ohio area prior to contact between its 
tribesmen and white men. Apparently no authentic instances are 
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recorded of the finding of objects of white manufacture in the 
mounds of Ohio, and the fact that this important mound region 
should be the exception in this respect might be taken as additional 
evidence of the completeness of the Iroquoian devastation. While 
it is possible that mound-building in the Ohio valley may have 
ceased from other and earlier causes, it would seem a reasonable 
surmise that the trait, though obsolescent, was still existent at the 
time of the Iroquoian invasion and that its extinction was com- 
pleted by that event through the expulsion and scattering of any 
tribes in which it prevailed. The twin phenomena—the relatively 
long period of depopulation in so large and strategic an area, and 
the early disappearance of mound-building in the very center of its 
highest development—are markedly striking. The suggested 
Algonquian authorship of certain archaeological remains will be 


discussed in connection with prehistoric culture groups. 


RECOGNITION OF CULTURE VARIETIES 

A tentative discussion of the prehistoric culture groups of the 
Ohio area does not permit of more than casual reference to the 
period of general exploration, covering the greater part of the past 
century, and a passing tribute to such pioneer investigators as 
Atwater, Whittelsey, and Squier and Davis, who blazed the archaeo- 
logical trail in the territory; nor will space permit of anything like 
due consideration of the work of Putnam, Thomas, Moorehead, 
Fowke, Mills, and others, whose labors have brought the science in 
the local field to its present high stage of development. 

While the existence in the Ohio and the general mound areas of 
diversified culture groups doubtless had been suspected by indi- 
vidual observers considerably earlier, an examination of the iitera- 
ture shows the first authoritative expression to have been that of 
Professor Cyrus Thomas, in 1891. As director of the extensive 
campaign of mound exploration inaugurated by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in 1881, he concluded that the native Indian 
tribes were the builders of the mounds and earthworks, thus setting 
at rest, officially at least, the mooted question as to the identity of 


the so-called Mound Builders. Supplementary to this finding, 
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he directed attention to the existence of various culture groups by 
declaring that 
the mound-builders . . . consisted of a number of tribes or peoples bearing 
about the same relation to one another and occupying about the same culture 
status as did the Indian tribes inhabiting this country when first visited by 
Europeans.! 
This pronouncement, while primarily general in its application, 
extended equally to the Ohio country, as a part of the general 
mound area, and sounded the keynote to a new order of archaeo- 
logical investigation. 

In the meantime, Professor Frederick W. Putnam and Warren 
K. Moorehead, working independently of one another, had recog- 
nized and demonstrated the existence of two distinct culture groups 
in southern Ohio—an extensive village-dwelling culture, repre- 
sented by sites at Madisonville and Fort Ancient, and a more 
highly advanced culture, at the Turner and the Hopewell earth- 
work groups. The general character of the two cultures was 
manifest, but the data at hand were not sufficient to fix the exact 
status of either nor to determine their geographical extent. Moore- 
head, in 1892, advanced the theory of the existence of two races in 
Ohio, a brachycephalic and a dolichocephalic, and expressed the 
opinion that the builders of the Hopewell works were “an ad- 
vanced off-shoot to the north”’ of the Stone Grave people of Ten- 
nessee.” 

The next reference to the subject is that of Gerard Fowke, in 
1901, who wrote 
there is abundant evidence that any of the localities named (the general mound 
area) have been occupied by two or perhaps more different races; nearly every- 
where appear aboriginal remains so diverse from one another as to make it almost 
certain that they belong to a different period of construction or to an unrelated 
people. Particularly in southern Ohio the dissimilarity to be observed in dif- 
ferent remains which were at first thrown into a single classification denotes that 
several waves of population swept over this region . . . while the stone graves or 
cairns fall into a class to themselves.* 

A definite beginning at classification of local culture groups was 


1 Thomas: p. 17 (II). 
2? Moorehead (2): p. 197. 
* Fowke: p. 101. 
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made when, in 1903, Professor William C. Mills suggested and used 
the names ‘“‘Fort Ancient culture’ and ‘“‘Hopewell culture’ as 
designating the two aboriginal groups represented by these sites 
respectively, which were the more nearly typical examined up to 
that time.’ 

Moorehead, in 1909, in “‘ A Study of Primitive Culture in Ohio,’” 
recognizes the Fort Ancient and the Hopewell cultures, and sug- 
gests a third—‘‘the Glacial Kame culture.” Referring to the 
prehistoric sites of northern Ohio, he declares they are not Hopewell 
and hesitates to pronounce them Fort Ancient. 

In a tentative outline of American culture areas,* Professor 
\V. H. Holmes, in 1914, includes the northern portion of Ohio in 
his Upper Mississippi and Lakes region, and the southern part of 
the state in the Middle and Lower Mississippi Valley region. He 
points out that these areas, as outlined, are by no means complete 
culture units, but comprise many tribes, and that there exist a 
dozen or more somewhat localized centers of development. 

Dr. Clark Wissler, in his plan of archaeological areas,‘ (1917) 
designates northern Ohio as pertaining to the Iroquoian area, and 
apportions the southern sections of the state to his Mississippi- 
Ohio area. He refers to the dominant Hopewell and Fort Ancient 
groups, and to Moorehead’s suggested Gravel Kame culture. 
He characterizes the Fort Ancient as more extended and less special- 
ized than the Hopewell, and finds the distinctive traits of the last- 
named more like those at the center of the Mississippi-Ohio area, 
in Tennessee. Dr. Wissler’s classification, it should be noted, is not 
one of culture groups, but a broad continental outline of archaeologi- 
cal areas; and a similar specification applies to Professor Holmes’ 
scheme. They are cited, however, as having an important bearing 
upon the local plan of detailed culture classification and as offering 
a good working perspective for the same. 

The above references practically exhaust the literature relating 
to culture classification in the Ohio area. In addition to the several 

Mills (3): p. 95. 
2 Moorehead (3): pps. 137-150. 


Holmes (2): PP. 424-429. 
‘ Wissler: Map of Archaeological Areas; fig. 76. 
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culture groups mentioned therein, the writer wishes to offer for 
discussion what Professor Mills has considered the Adena subgroup 
of the Hopewell culture, and another, not heretofore specified— 
the Algonquian prehistoric culture. The proposed groups, then, 
are as follows: The Fort Ancient; the Hopewell; the Adena sub- 
group; the Stone Grave culture; the Iroquoian; the Glacial Kame, 
and the Algonquian group. 


THE Fort ANCIENT CULTURE 

Although the dominant one of several culture groups of the Ohio 
area and more extensive in its distribution than any other, the 
Fort Ancient culture was not the first to be recognized by writers 
and explorers. From the time of Atwater and Squier and Davis 
down to the closing quarter of the past century, the more striking 
archaeology of the Hopewell group practically monopolized atten- 
tion, until the explorations of Putnam at the Madisonville site! 
and those of Moorehead at Fort Ancient,’ directed attention to the 
importance of the culture represented thereat. For another quarter- 
century the Fort Ancient group continued to be identified exclusively 
with the Miami valley, where the above-mentioned sites are located. 
In recent years, however, the work of Professor Mills at such impor- 
tant sites as the Gartner Mound and Village and the Baum Village’ 
in Ross county, and the Feurt Mounds and Village* in Scioto 
county, has demonstrated that the Scioto valley was equally fre- 
quented, if not more so, by this group. Across the Ohio in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, and lower down the river, particularly at 
Lawrenceburg and Aurora, Indiana, are to be found the sites of 
villages of this culture. The site examined by Smith in Mason 
county, Kentucky,® the only one of the group outside Ohio to be 
thoroughly explored, is similar in every respect to the Feurt site 
and, with some minor exceptions, to those in Ross county. 

The full extent of the area of Fort Ancient occupation has not 

1 Low: Pts. 1-4. 

2 Moorehead (1). 

3 Mills (3). 

* Mills (6). 
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as yet been determined. In a general way their territory may be 
defined as embracing the valleys of the Miamis and the Scioto, 
southward from central Ohio to the Ohio river, and down that 
waterway, on either side, almost or quite to the Mississippi. 

Although overshadowed by the Hopewell group, as regards 
esthetic development and geometrically formed earthworks, the 
Fort Ancient peoples have to their credit two earthworks, each of 
which is the most striking of its class in the mound region if not of 
the continent—Serpent Mound, in Adams county, and Fort 
Ancient, in Warren county—and the most extensive prehistoric 
village site, located near Madisonville, Hamilton county. Of the 
mounds proper, to this great culture apparently are to be attributed 
a larger percentage of the state’s total of more than 3500 than to 
all other cultures combined, while the greater number of the so- 
called hill-top enclosures or fortifications are also attributable to 
the group. The mounds of this group vary from almost imper- 
ceptible elevations to those of medium and large size and are more 
or less conical in form. With but few exceptions they were purely 
mortuary in purpose. While they usually occur in proximity to 
camp or habitation sites, they are not uncommonly found isolated 
from other evidences of occupation. 

Burial customs of the group were the simplest possible. When 
interment was made in mounds the bodies seldom were provided 
with prepared graves, but were hastily and carelessly deposited 
upon or above the base line. When interment was made below the 
original surface, graves, of course, were dug. Bark coverings, rarely 
stone-lined graves, with an occasional clay vessel or other personal 
possession, were the only material tributes accorded the dead. 
Burial outside the mounds was in shallow graves, either in desig- 
nated burial grounds or in any chance spot, as beneath or adjacent 
to the domicile of the departed. 

As an index to the culture complex of the Fort Ancient group, 
there may be enumerated these several traits, not altogether 
unique but at least characteristic, in a comparison with the remain- 
ing groups of the area. Village dwellers, preéminent; mound- 
building, extensive; abundant manufacture and use of pottery; 
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free use of bone and antler, and work in stone and flint liberal, 
but not greatly varied. Of the characteristic objects of artifice 
there may be mentioned bone awls of uniform types, made from 
bones of the deer and wild turkey; draw-shave scrapers, made from 
leg bones of the deer and elk; triangular unnotched projectile points 
and blades of flint; stone celts of oval and rectangular section; and, 
particularly toward the south, discoidal or gaming stones. What 
may be considered as negative traits are: absence of or only occa- 
sional use of cremation of the dead; very limited use of copper, 
mica, obsidian, ocean shells and other materials from distant sources; 
absence of grooved stone axes, bell-shaped pestles and banner- 
stones, and relative rarity of notched flint implements. 

To none of the remaining cultures of the state has there accrued 
so much data, valuable as evidence in comparison with other 
archaeological cultures and with historic groups, as to the Fort 
Ancient culture. Such comparisons show them to have possessed 
very little in common with the Algonquian peoples supposed for- 
merly to have populated a great part of the state; and this is no 
less true with respect to the historic tribes and the archaeological 
areas to the south of the Ohio river. In an unexpected quarter, 
however, at least from the standpoint of historic evidence, we do 
find what appears to be an archaeological affinity—namely the 
Iroquoian area centering in New York state. 

While the territory of the Fort Ancient group of southern Ohio 
and the lower Ohio valley, and the Iroquoian region of New York 
and its extension westward into Ohio, may be considered as fairly 
contiguous, the evidence of intercourse between the two areas 
probably is not sufficient to indicate anything more than a possible 
diffusion of culture traits. The area separating the two groups, 
while restricted as to extent seems fairly pronounced, with little 
evidence of overlapping or intermingling. On the other hand, 
since the Iroquoian people are supposed to have originated south- 
ward,! ‘down the Ohio river’’ from their principal historic area, and 
since the Fort Ancient area trends to the southward, just how far 
being as yet undetermined, the possibility presents itself of the two 


1 Parker (2): p. 507. 
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groups having been in contact in the far southland in very early 
times. 

The extensive studies of Iroquoian archaeology by Beauchamp, 
Parker, and others, and those of the Fort Ancient culture by Moore- 
head, Mills, and Smith, make possible a very full comparison of 
the two groups. While such comparison may not indicate definite 
relationship, it appears to the writer that the number of traits pos- 
sessed in common and the general similarity of the culture status 
of the two, is rather marked. Both groups have left behind them 
numerous and extensive habitation sites, the character of which is 
strikingly similar. Both practised the building of mounds for 
mortuary purposes and of earthworks of a defensive nature. Both 
were extensive potters, and while their respective products differ 
in some respects, they are strikingly alike in others: The typical 
earthen pot of the eastern and southern Iroquoian area bearing the 
rectangular extended rim, is not found in the Fort Ancient area; 
but, on the other hand, the typical Iroquoian pottery decoration, 
consisting of parallel incised lines in contiguous triangular fields, 
is found in the Ohio area, while the Algonquian dental or roulette 
decoration apparently is found in neither. Both groups utilized 
bone and antler to a marked extent, and in much the same manner 
The triangular unnotched projectile point is characteristic of each, 
as is the celt, or ungrooved axe, while the grooved axe, the bell- 
shaped pestle, certain problematical and other forms, are conspic- 
uously absent. 

Whether these resemblances are to be taken as indicating rela- 
tionship, or even a considerable diffusion of culture traits, from 
proximity and vicinage; or whether merely a rather marked instance 
of similar independent development, must be decided by a more 


careful and detailed comparative study of the two groups. 


THe HoPpEWELL CULTURE 
In practically all the earlier literature—in fact, down until 
very recent years—the mounds and earthworks of the Hopewell 
prehistoric culture so monopolized discussion as to be practically a 


synonym for mound-building, and so striking are their character- 
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sitic traits that it was late in the past century before the less im- 
posing culture groups were even accorded recognition. While 
but few traits can be said to be unique to any given group of Ohio 
aborigines, the following may be taken as characteristic of and as 
nearly as possible peculiar to, the Hopewell culture: 

Extensive complex earthworks of geometric forms; mounds 
usually low, irregularly shaped structures, often within or adjacent 
to the typical earthworks; burial tumuli usually cover the sites or 
remains of structures, varying from unpretentious enclosures of 
upright timbers or posts to similarly constructed buildings of large 
size, serving as sacred places into which the dead were taken for 
funeral obsequies and sepulture; cremation of the dead and dis- 
position of their ashes in prepared graves of puddled clay the rule, 
though not to the exclusion of uncremated burial; sculptural art 
highly developed, particularly in the carving of life forms in stone; 
comparatively high development of the textile and fictile arts, as 
evidenced in woven cloth and fabric and in burned clay pottery 
ware; strikingly free use of copper, both for ornament and utility; 
and the extensive possession and use of materials from distant 
sources of supply, as mica, obsidian, quartz crystal, and galena. 

Dr. Clark Wissler, in his classification of archaeological areas! is 
inclined to accord the Hopewell culture a place marginal to the 
culture complex centering in Tennessee. ‘This classification, as 
before noted, is one of areas rather than of cultures, and in its 
broadness of scope does not permit of the close analysis to be had in 
a local handling of the subject. Nevertheless, since it makes 
specific mention of the Hopewell group and tentatively correlates 
it with a definite culture center outside the assumed area, it very 
properly may be considered as pertinent to the present subject of 
discussion. From the local viewpoint, and in the light of recent 
explorations, the Hopewell group would appear to merit a more 
prominent position than that accorded it in the general continental 
classification above referred to. Comparison of the distinctive 
traits of the Hopewell with those of the culture centering in Ten- 
nessee, Or with any other archaeological culture complex, will 


1 Wissler: p. 252. 
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demonstrate the striking individuality and specialized development 
which they possess. The extent to which the peculiar Hopewell 
traits appear in the area south of the Ohio river, and vice versa, is 
very meager; in fact, only such as would naturally result from in- 
trusive entry through tribal intercourse, commerce, and other 
means of diffusion. Of the objects characteristic of the dominant 
culture of the southern area, namely, pottery with color decorations 
and modeled in life forms; large finely made discoidal stones; 
large pipes in animal and human forms; engraved gorgets and 
“hairpins’’ of shell; repousse copper plates; large chipped flint 
implements; and reel-shaped and spool-shaped objects of copper— 
only the last named can be said to be anywhere near to common 
occurrence in the areas to the north and south of the Ohio river. 

Moorehead sees strong evidence of southern origin for the 
Hopewell group,' basing his belief mainly on the great cache of 
flint disks found in a mound of the Hopewell works. This flint, 
he states, appears to be from quarries on Little river, Tennessee. 
Taken alone, this item of evidence would appear as significant; 
but as later explorations have shown that the group made free use 
of similar nodular flint from the deposits of southern Indiana, and in 
view of the fact that they had extensive recourse to many materials 
from distant sources of supply—as obsidian, obtainable in a wide 
area of the western country; copper, from the Great Lakes region; 
mica, quartz, and steatite from the southeastern states—it would 
hardly appear to be of definite value. 

Professor W. H. Holmes, considering only the pottery of the 
group, finds that the product of the Hopewell ceramic art belongs 
to his Northwestern group.? This slight indication appears to be 
of definite value, since similar resemblance with respect to other 
artifacts of Hopewell use is found throughout the extent of a strip 
of territory extending northwestward from Ohio, across Indiana 
and into Iowa. This resemblance, applying to pottery-ware, 
pipes, and some other minor relics, would seem to point to archaeo- 
logical relationship or affinity, or to indicate a northwestward trend 


1 Moorehead (2): p. 145. 
2? Holmes (1): p. 188. 
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of the culture centering in Ohio. While comparatively little 
pottery of the Hopewell group has been found, sufficient has been 
taken from the various mounds explored to show that it is decidedly 
superior to the ware of the Fort Ancient culture, and perhaps but 
little inferior to the pottery of the southern area, although mucl 
more restricted as to variety and use. The characteristic decora- 
tion, aside from stamped designs is the dental, or zig-zag roulette 
marking, corresponding exactly to the markings found on the 
pottery of the New England archaic Algonquian group. This 
slight clue may be significant, since the design is characteristic of 
much of the eastern Algonquian pottery, but probably is not found 
in the Iroquoian ware.! 

The deductions of Professor Cyrus Thomas, who found evidence 
in the then available data for a very strong argument in favor of 
Cherokee origin of the Hopewell mounds, may be passed over at 
this time, since more recent developments have changed the char- 
acter of the evidence. However, in view of the present knowledge 
with respect to the fact that many Hopewell mounds cover the 
sites of pre-structures or buildings, it is interesting to note Thomas’ 
statement that ‘‘In the south, houses were built upon mounds, 
then burned and mourds erected over them.’” The same strong 
resemblance in this particular direction is found in the record that 
‘‘Cherokee ceremonial houses, or temples, for sun worship, in which 
were perpetual -fires, (were) set upon mounds.”"* The strong 
analogy of these Cherokee ceremonial proceedings to the ceremonial 
structures covered by the Hopewell mounds, in which even th 
perpetual fires appear to have been kept, is most striking. 

With deference to opinions based upon early explorations, it 
can be said that the Hopewell culture group, from the more recent 
evidence, appears to be a definite and distinctive variety, with but 
little apparent relationship to any known group of the native race 
or to any observed archaeological area, and that scant evidence 
has been adduced that can be taken as indicative of its origin or 
1 Willoughby: p. 84. 

2 Thomas (6): p. 17. 
3 Wissler: p. 223. 
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earlier habitat. The more important exceptions are those above 
noted, namely, the extension northward of artifacts apparently of 
Hopewell manufacture, probably denoting migration in that 
direction of bands marginal to the Hopewell proper in Ohio, rather 
than indicating northwestern origin of the group; the use of the 
Algonquian pottery decoration, dental or roulette; and the resem- 
blance with respect to ceremonial structures as between the Hope- 
well and the Cherokee. 

The Hopewell group was resident in the Scioto valley, from 
Columbus southward, with important isolated seats at the head- 
waters (Newark) and at the mouth of the Muskingum; along the 
lower course of the Little Miami and on the site of Cincinnati, with 
some evidence of occupation across the Ohio river to the south; 
and along the belt extending no:thwestward from Ohio, across 


Indiana and Iowa. 


THE ADENA GROUP 


One hesitates to characterize the builders of the Adena mound, 
of Ross county, and of other similar tumuli, as representatives of a 
distinct culture; yet the traits displayed therein appear sufficiently 
distinct to indicate, if not to warrant, such a classification, parti- 
cularly from the localized point of view. Much depends, of course, 
on the interpretation given the term culture, or culture group, a 
designation so elastic in its application that it may be construed as 
indicating a few broad and well-defined social divisions or, as it is 
here employed, it may be taken as almost synonymous with the 
terms tribe or nation, as of historic use. Of such minor divisions 
there doubtless were a number in the Ohio area in prehistoric times, 
and it is in this localized interpretation that place as a distinct 
culture variety is bespoken for the Adena group. In his report of 
the exploration of the Adena mound,' Professor Mills makes no 
attempt to designate the culture to which it belongs, but with the 
fuller evidence afforded by the Westenhaver mound and after 
consideration of the data pertaining to various others of the same 
type he is inclined to fix their status as of the early Hopewell 

1 Mills (2). 
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culture. In his report on the Westenhaver mound, Professor 
Mills concludes: 

The examination of the Westenhaver mound shows that it belongs to the 
early Hopewell culture, and in many ways resembles the Adena mound... . 
With evidences of cultural advancement so obviously lacking, as regards the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Ohio valley, it is perhaps gratifying to note that 
here, at least, in tracing the history of the Hopewell culture, we have something 
very definite. The evolution from a lower to a higher plane is exemplified in 
the Adena and Westenhaver stages, with such mounds as the Harness and the 
Seip intermediate, and the Hopewell and Tremper mounds representing the 
highest development.' 

The distinctive traits of the culture represented by the Adena 
type of mounds may be stated as follows: Shapely, conical mounds, 
generally single but sometimes occurring in apparent series; mounds 
unaccompanied by earthworks; absence of indications of pre- 
structures of upright timbers; sites of mounds unleveled and showing 
no evidence of previous use; erection of mounds often begun by 
piling logs and brush upon the sites or bases; non-cremation of the 
dead; burial made upon the base line and throughout the mounds, 
usually with an important central grave below the base line; 
sepulchres of logs often used, particularly for the more important 
burials. Materials from distant sources, as with the Hopewell 
culture proper, were extensively used, but copper appears to have 
been employed for objects of ornamentation only, and rarely if ever 
for utility implements. Of the artifacts persistently occurring 
there may be mentioned copper bracelets and finger rings; gorgets of 
the .expanded center and concaved edge type; tubular pipes; 
necklaces of beads made from univalve shells; and projectile points 
of flint of the ovate unnotched and the stemmed types. 

While the affinities of the Adena type of mounds are apparently 
strongly with the Hopewell culture, and their classification as such, 
in a marginal sense, doubtless is justifiable in a broad scheme of 
handling, there are many fundamental differences between the 
traits of the two groups. Aside from the use of copper and other 
material from distant sources, very few traits of the Adena type will 
be found to correspond in any degree to those of the Hopewell type. 


1 Mills (5): p. 284. 
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In the dearth of culture horizons, stratigraphic and other evolu- 
tionary evidences in the Ohio area, it would be gratifying to find 
that the Adena type of mounds represents an earlier phase of the 
Hopewell culture; but if this should prove to be the case, we must 
suppose a very considerable period of time necessary for the Adena 
people so completely to change their distinctive traits, and to evolve 
into the typical Hopewell culture variety. Evidences of long-con- 
tinued habitation in the area, necessar-; to such a change, naturally 
would be expected to manifest themselves as examination of the 
tumuli proceeds. Aside from their apparent affinity with the 
Hopewell, the Adena mounds do not suggest relationship to any 
outside archaeological area or historic tribes. 

Aside from the Adena mound, taken as the type, and the 
Westenhaver mound, a number of others, very similar in character, 
have been examined within the past half-century. They occur 
principally in Ross and adjoining counties, and mainly in the Scioto 
valley. From what is known of the great Miamisburg mound, in 
Montgomery county, the largest mound in Ohio, it appears to be of 
the Adena type. Explorations of the Grave Creek mound,! the 
Great Smith mound,’ and others of the Kanawha valley of West 
Virginia, strongly indicate that the Adena culture was not confined 
to the Scioto and Miami valleys of Ohio, but that it extended well 


across the Ohio river to the southeast. 


THE STONE GRAVE AREA 

In the so-called Stone Grave area of southern Ohio is to be 
found evidence of a culture variety apparently distinct from any 
other of the state, but hardly of sufficient importance or extent to 
merit more than passing reference. The area extends for approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles along the Ohio river in the Ohio counties 
of Brown and Adams, and correspondingly across the river in 
Kentucky. The tumuli of the section, located upon the high hills 
and ridges overlooking the valley, are in the nature of cairns, or 
mounds of stone and earth, containing graves, which usually are 


1 Tomlinson. 
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lined with slabs of stone. These remains are very primitive in 
character and although they have received considerable attention 
from the explorer, nothing which would seem to throw light upon 
the identity of their builders has appeared. But few relics are 
found with the burials, and the skeletons almost invariably are 
badly decomposed and scattered. A few artifacts taken from the 
graves suggesting the high culture groups to the north and south, 
can hardly be taken as indicative of the culture of the stone grave 
builders, but rather 'impress one as being intrusive thereto. 

Dr. Cyrus Thomas was inclined to attribute the stone graves 
of southern Ohio to the Shawnee,! although his explorations un- 
covered many of them in supposed Cherokee sites on Little river, 
Tennessee. The best study of these peculiar tumuli is that of 
Fowke, who, after a careful and extended examination of the region, 
concluded : 

It is impossible to assign a date to these graves or to determine what tribe of 
Indians may have constructed them . . . while the Shawnee method of setting 
slabs on edge around a body was largely followed in this locality, there are also 
found here radical departures from any known Shawnee graves. This may be 
due, however, to local customs slowly developed during a long period of quiet, 


unmolested occupation of the limited area where these cairns are found. The 


copper “‘spool-shaped” ornament and the flat-stemmed pipe (found in the stone 
graves) are objects which are commonly considered as pertaining to the ‘‘ Mound 
Builders,”’ but this people was certainly not concerned in the stone graves of this 
portion of the Ohio valley.? 

Stone graves are by no means confined to the district above 
mentioned. They occur not infrequently throughout Pike, Brown, 
and Highland counties, in the counties adjacent to the headwaters 
of the Muskingum, and were found by Moorehead in burial sites 
at Fort-Ancient, Warren county. The stone graves at the last 
mentioned place, as shown by Moorehead, appear to be distinct 
from the Shawnee stone graves of Tennessee and Kentucky. Stone 
graves or cists are not uncommon in the mounds of eastern and 
southeastern Ohio, particularly in the territory occupied within 
historic times by the Delaware Indians, to whom they are attributed 
by Thomas.* 

1 Thomas: p. 697. 

? Fowke: p. 405. * Thomas: p. 697. 
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Taking the situation as a whole, a logical deduction would seem 
to be that the area along the Ohio river represents a distinct com- 
munity, possibly a retrograde off-shoot from the Shawnee, or at 
least an isolated group or tribe which had borrowed the custom of 
burial in stone graves from the Shawnee. In the case of the Fort 
Ancient peoples and of those further east and north, the use of 
stone graves easily may have been due to culture diffusion or bor- 
rowing; in all instances, it should not be overlooked that the use 
of stone in burial is a very natural thing, and that its presence and 


ready accessibility might easily suggest its use. 


THE IROQUOIAN AREA 

The archaeology of the Iroquoian family in Ohio has received 
almost no attention, either from writer or explorer; yet it is perhaps 
as sharply defined as any other of the prehistoric culture varieties 
of the state, at least in so far as territory occupied, earthworks and 
habitation sites, and characteristic manufacts, are concerned. 
Roughly speaking, the Iroquoian tribes may be said to have em- 
braced the territory comprising the northern one-third or more of 
the state, bordering Lake Erie, their occupancy being more pro- 
nounced toward the east, whence it extended eastward into Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The tribes occupying this Ohio territory 
pertained to the Huron-Iroquois stock, and presumably were 
mainly those of the Erie, or Cat nation, and possibly of the Seneca, 
the westernmost nation of the Iroquois proper. 

What little attention the Iroquoian archaeological area in Ohio 
has received has been incidental to the study of the area as a whole 
and, historically, in connection with the story of the Erie nation and 
the invasion of their country by the Iroquois confederation. The 
scant knowledge of its archaeology is such as may be obtained 
through comparison of relics and remains with those depicted in 
the writings and reports of Beauchamp, Parker, and others. From 
Parker’s thorough studies of Erie and other Iroquoian sites in 
New York state,' we are led to deduce that certain sites in north- 
eastern Ohio will prove to be those of the Erie; at the very least, it 


! Parker (1). 
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is clear that they are Iroquoian, and that they hold the key to the 
archaeology of the area in question. 

Exploration of this field, planned by the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical society for the near future, doubtless will result in 
clearly defining the archaeology of Iroquoian occupation of the 
state and the differentiation of the various groups responsible 
therefor. 

GLACIAL KAME BURIALS 

In considering the ‘‘ Glacial Kame culture,’’ suggested by Moore- 
head in ‘‘A Study of Primitive Culture in Ohio,’”’! it should be 
noted that his observations are confined to southern and central 
Ohio, while the present study aims to comprise the state as a whole. 
Moorehead classes the people or tribe to whom the glacial Kame 
burials pertain as representing a culture distinct from the recognized 
Hopewell and Fort Ancient groups, and thinks it possible, though 
improbable, that they later became the carriers of the Fort Ancient 
culture. As typical artifacts of these burials he cites “‘tubular 
pipes, cannel coal ornaments, long slender union-shell gorgets, 
tubes of slate and hematite plummets.’”’ He very plausibly believes 
that glacial knolls suggested themselves to early man as burial 
places, owing to their prominence and the minimum of labor required 
in excavating graves, and, later, the construction of artificial m¢ yunds. 

Supplementing Moorehead’s observations with more recent 
data, and considering the state as a whole, the evidence appears 
about as follows: 

Burial in gravel deposits and knolls occurs generally throughout 
the state where such elevations exist, but more particularly in the 
western part, notably in the glaciated sections lying west and north 
from its center. 

These burials appear to pertain to any or all of the several 
cultures of the state, thus indicating that this form of interment 
cannot be taken as a trait peculiar to any one, but rather as a 
practice so natural as to be common to all. However, many of 
those observed by the writer appear to pertain to the Algonquian 
tribes which inhabited the region. 


1 Moorehead (3). 
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Naturally grave burial, of which the gravel kame burial is one 
of several closely analogous types or variations, obtained more 
generally among those tribes in which mound-building was least 
practised, although it is unreasonable to suppose that those who 
carried mound burial to its highest development disposed of all 
their dead in that manner. The “high places” of the earth have 
appealed to human kind through all time and in all parts of the 
world as places of interment and worship, and their utilization by 


the Ohio tribes is by no means unique. 


THE ALGONQUIAN CULTURE 

Notwithstanding that approximately two-thirds of the area of 
the state of Ohio, at the time of the Iroquoian conquest, is supposed 
to have been populated by tribes of the Algonquian linguistic stock, 
no attempt appears to have been made to indicate their archaeologi- 
cal remains within the territory. This may be due, in part, to the 
overshadowing interest evoked by the more evident mound- 
building cultures and their tumuli; at any rate, little cognizance 
seems to have been taken of the fact that other groups of aborigines, 
to whose culture the building of mounds was foreign or only inci- 
dental, doubtless were resident throughout the greater part of the 
area. 

The culture which we here presume to designate as the Algon- 
quian, and the characteristics of which we shall attempt to outline, 
in so far as may be done from minor remains, appears to have been 
widespread in its occupancy of the state, embracing not only the 
territory of the mound-building cultures, but practically all habit- 
able territory adjacent thereto. 

While data respecting the Algonquian culture are not numerous, 
among the distinctive traits applying to their prehistoric ethnology, 
as cited by Wissler,! may be mentioned the following: a rather 
weak development of pottery; work in stone and bone weakly 
developed; and probably considerable use of copper. According 
to the same author the grooved stone axe, the elongated pestle, and 


the bannerstones and other problematic objects, are to be attributed 


1 Wissler: p. 221. 
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to the Algonquian family. The first-named trait, respecting pot- 
tery, seems to be fully borne out in the sites and burials apparently 
attributable to the Algonquian group in Ohio. The pottery, while 
fairly in evidence, seems to be mostly plain and confined to cooking 
vessels and containers. Work in stone, on the other hand, appears 
to be strongly developed, although the use of bone, from the limited 
data available, seems to have been restricted. From the rather 
common occurrence of copper in supposedly Algonquian burials 
throughout the glaciated section of the state, and where mounds 
are least numerous, a considerable use of that metal is indicated. 


As to the remaining artifacts cited as pertinent to the culture 


the grooved axe, the roller pestle, and the bannerstone and allied 
problematic forms—all are found in abundance in connection with 
the suggested Algonquian occupancy and, as before noted, are 
noticeably absent from sites attributable to the two predominant 
mound-building cultures of the state. 

For the study of the Algonquian group, those sections of the 
area where evidences of occupation by the established mound- 
building cultures are least in evidence, naturally are most suitable. 
Throughout central and western Ohio and farther north, many 
collections of surface specimens have been made, from those con- 
taining a few specimens to those of unusually large size. EExamina- 
tion of a number of these shows the artifacts of which they are com- 
posed, with respect to relative occurrence, as follows: chipped flint 
specimens of the notched and stemmed types; celts, or ungrooved 
axes; chipped flint specimens of the triangular unnotched type; 
grooved axes; gorgets or tabular specimens; bell-shaped and roller- 
shaped pestles; grooved hammers; bannerstones and _ related 
problematical objects. 

Of these several classes of artifacts, the celts and the gorgets 
appear to be common to the various cultures of the state; the notched 
or stemmed flint specimens are common to the Hopewell culture, 
but are the exception in the Fort Ancient group, where the triangular 
unnotched form is typical, almost to the exclusion of the notched 
form. Examination of the literature covering the exploration of 
upward of two hundred Ohio mounds shows but one authentic 
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instance of the finding of a grooved axe.' In the villages of the 
Fort Ancient culture, three grooved axes were taken from the 
Baum village,? and a few specimens were found at Fort Ancient.’ 
The mound above referred to, aside from the presence of the grooved 
axe, presented other features indicating Algonquian origin. The 
few axes taken from the village sites easily may have been intrusive 
or pertinent to Algonquian occupancy or presence, rather than to 
that of their residents proper. The bell-shaped and the elongate 
pestles seem to be entirely absent from the villages of the Fort 
Ancient peoples, and the only instance recorded of the finding of this 
implement in the mounds of the Hopewell group is a single bell- 
shaped specimen taken from the Tremper mound in Scioto county.‘ 
Grooved hammers and bannerstones, in so far as the writer is 
informed, have not been found in Ohio mounds, outside the Iro- 
quoian area, at least, although the problematical forms are reported 
as mound finds outside the state. 

It may be said without fear of disproval that those areas of the 
state where mounds are less in evidence have produced proportion- 
ately as many surface specimens as have the regions where mounds 
are more abundant. However, the types of artifacts found in the 
first-named districts are mainly those generally recognized as 
belonging to the Algonquian family. It is true that these specific 
types are found also, and in considerable numbers, in the mound 
districts, in which case they apparently represent the presence of 
Algonquian tribes rather than the handiwork of the mound cultures 
proper. Their presence naturally tends to increase the number of 
specimens found on the surface in the mound districts. 

The several distinct and highly specialized types of artifacts 
above mentioned are, as we have seen, so unusual in the mounds 
and sites of the two dominant mound-building cultures as to show 
that they cannot be attributed thereto, as types; yet they are objects 
of everyday occurrence in the cultivated fields over a great part of 

! Mills (1): p. 321. 

? Mills (3): p. 42. 


> Moorehead (1): p. 57. 
4 Mills (4): p. 234. 
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Ohio. The significance is so clear, it appears to the writer, as to 
admit of only one deduction; namely, that these several types 
pertain to a culture variety distinct from those already recognized, 
and which logically may be identified as the Algonquian group. 
It is probable that mound-building, while of restricted practice, 
was not altogether foreign to this group. Their habitation sites, 
while not so extensive as those of the Fort Ancient culture, appear 
to be fairly numerous, but up to the present time they have received 
scant attention from the investigator. The writer has observed 
several sites where notched flint specimens appear to occur to the 
exclusion of the unnotched variety, and where grooved axes and 
bell-shaped pestles are found in significant numbers. 

Future explorations, it is believed, will clearly define the presence 
and extent of occupancy of this group of the Algonquian family in 
Ohio. 

TIME RELATIONSHIP OF OHIO CULTURE GROUPS 

While originally the sole aim of this paper was to differentiate 
the apparent culture varieties of the Ohio area, in the end this 
procedure has seemed to entail the obligation of brief reference to 
the matter of time relations as among these several groups. 

Since the native American race, as historically observed, is 
characterized by numerous cultural divisions and these by frequent 
changes of habitat, it may.be inferred that the Ohio area, throughout 
the centuries preceding discovery, sheltered a proportionate number 
of culture groups. Interpretation of the time relations of these 
several groups is a problem toward which the student of anthro- 
pology turns an inquiring mind, and an important task awaiting 
archaeological research in Ohio. Unfortunately, much of the 
earlier investigation in the area is of little value in this connection 
and the work of more recent years has not covered sufficient ground 
to furnish the cumulative evidence necessary to a solution. At the 
normal rate of progress, years of systematic research are needed for 
this; and the danger of drawing general conclusions from incom- 
plete evidence must be avoided. Nevertheless, a few indications 
may be cited, not necessarily as conclusive in themselves, but as 
suggestive of fact. 
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Merely as a tentative working hypothesis, then, the following 
chronological scheme tor the culture groups of the Qhio area, as 
indicated by the available data, is offered: The Algonquian group 
were the earliest, the most persistent and widely distributed, and 
the last to disappear, of Ohio’s prehistoric peoples, and, therefore, 
were contemporaneous with all other groups present in the area; the 
Fort Ancient and the Hopewell groups were contemporaneous one 
with another, and their presence in the area lay within the limits of 
appearance and disappearance of the Algonquian group; the Adena 
group has not been sufficiently examined to produce evidence as 
to their time relations with other groups; the evidence for the Stone 
Grave group points to contemporaneity with the Hopewell; and the 
Iroquoian group, arriving in the area in late prehistoric times, 
disappeared about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In the main, the indications supporting these suggestions have 
been cited in the preceding pages; the remainder, with the exception 
of those which are self-evident, are supplied in the following para- 
graphs dealing with the several groups. 

Algonquian.—The wide distribution of this group over the 
general area of which Ohio forms a part, and their prolonged occu- 
pancy thereof, are shown by an equally wide distribution and abun- 
dance of archaeological remains and, in the first-named respect, by 
historic record as well. In view of these facts and of the indications 
which follow, the Algonquian group properly may be considered 
as the most representative people of the area and as the prototype 
of its primitive culture groups. The archaeological remains of the 
group, as cited in a preceding page, have been found to underlie 
those of both the Iroquois and the Erie in the main Iroquoian area, 
centering in New York state, where they appear to be the earliest 
evidences of human occupation. The writer’s observations are 
that certain artifacts found scattered through the earth composing 
some of the mounds of the Fort Ancient and the Hopewell groups 
and on the original surface covered by them, are Algonquian; 
however, sufficient opportunity to verify this surmise has not as yet 
presented itself. 


Historical and archaeological evidences indicate that the Algon- 
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quian peoples constituted a generalized rather than a highly special- 
ized group, econsisting of numerous tribes of unusually nomadic 
habits. They appear to have been present at one time or another 
in practically every habitable part of the area, but developed no 
well-defined centers of localization. Under such conditions it 
would not be particularly difficult for a highly specialized peuple, 
as the Fort Ancient or the Hopewell, to gain and maintain a footing 
within their territory, regardless as to whether or not their action 
might encounter opposition. An actual instance of such a move- 
ment is that of the Iroquoians who, from their early home to the 
southward, penetrated the territory of the Algonquian family 
which, amoeba-like, drew back upon itself and proceeded to sur- 
round the invaders, but was unable to absorb them. That the 
main body of Algonquians, despite their long residence in the area, 
failed to reach as high a plane of development as did some others 
is no anthropologic anomaly; moreover, it would not be illogical to 
suggest that one or more of the advanced groups, as the Adena and 
even the Hopewell, may have been progressive offshoots of the 
Algonquian stock. Popular belief in the greater age of the so-called 
mound-builders is very persistent; but recognition of the fact that 
as a rule a ruder stage may be supposed to have preceded a more 
highly developed status of culture, favors Algonquian precedence 
of occupation. 

As to the late disappearance of this group, the evidence again is 
both historical and archaeological. The historical evidence need 
not be repeated. The archaeological indications are comprised in 
the fact that on a number of habitation sites of the Fort Ancient 
culture there are to be found numerous relics of later occupation 
by Algonquians. This is well illustrated in the case of the Feurt 
village site, in Scioto county, where many typical Algonquian relics, 
such as grooved axes, bell-shaped pestles and large deep-notched 
flint spear-points, were collected from the surface prior to its ex- 
ploration. None of the types in question were found in the graves 
and refuse heaps of the site proper, nor do they occur, except intru- 
sively, in other examined sites of the culture. 

Fort Ancient and Hopewell——Contemporaneity of these groups 
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seems to have been definitely established, although the order of 
their appearance and disappearance remains to be determined. 
In 1904, Professor Mills, incident to the exploration of an important 
Hopewell tumulus (the Harness mound, in Ross county) examined a 
small mound adjacent thereto,! which proved to be Fort Ancient in 
its origin. However, near the top of the mound he found, intru- 
sively, a typical Hopewell cremated burial. Obviously, the Fort 
Ancient had preceded the Hopewell at this particular place. But, 
in 1915, in exploring the Tremper mound (Hopewell) in Scioto 
county, several intrusive Fort Ancient burials, with characteristic 
implements, were found in the top of the tumulus.?. Thus, so far, 
the evidence as to priority of occupation, for the Ohio area as a 
whole, stood at neutral; but, while in a sense disconcerting, this 
neutralized evidence was suggestive of fact in another direction 
namely, that the two groups were contemporaneous in their pres- 
ence. Further evidence in support of this surmise was forthcoming 
when, in 1916, the Feurt mounds and village site, directly across 
the Scioto river from the Tremper mound, were explored. In this 
extensive Fort Ancient site were found copper implements and 
ornaments of typical Hopewell manufacture’ and corresponding in 
every respect with those taken from the Tremper mound. Com- 
parison of the copper objects from these two sites, each so typical of 
the highly contrasted cultures which they represent, could result 
in no other reasonable conclusion than that the two sites were oc- 
cupied simultaneously. Other similar instances, almost as striking 
in their significance, have been recorded, but need not be cited here. 
The indications as to time relations for the Adena, the Stone 
Grave and the Iroquoian groups have been noted previously. 
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GUSTAF RETZIUS 
By N. C. NELSON 


NTHROPOLOGY recently lost a distinguished worker in 
A the person of Gustaf Retzius, Emeritus Professor of Anatomy 
at the Caroline Institute in Stockholm, who died July 21, 

1919, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Sweden, during the last two centuries, has given to the world 
several names that must forever remain inscribed in the annals of 
science. Whether Gustaf Retzius belongs to this group only time 
can tell; but, certainly, it is seldom given to any single individual to 
render service to science on so monumental a scale and at the same 
time service of such uniformly high quality. Primarily a pioneer in 
modern medical research and in the development of histological 
technique, he found time also to contribute important works on 
physical anthropology, one brief paper being a description of the 
skeletal material obtained by G. Nordenskiold from the cliff-dwel- 
lings of the Mesa Verde in Colorado. It is fitting to recall also that 
his father before him—Anders Retzius—was an enthusiastic anthro- 
pologist and that he too wrote several brief papers on American 
subjects. 

The following intimate remarks on the career of Gustaf Retzius 
are based mostly on accounts in the Stockholm papers for July 22, 
and largely on the appreciation penned by Prof. Carl M. Furst, one 
of his oldest students as well as his lifelong friend and co-worker. 

Gustaf Retzius was born in Stockholm in 1842. His family 
belonged to the learned aristocracy of Sweden, there being three 
generations of naturalists behind him on his father’s side and several 
men of science on his mother’s side as well. His father, Anders 
Retzius, himself a noted anatomist, was a born genius, always bub- 
bling over with original ideas, few of which however were carried 
to completion. Growing up in a stimulating atmosphere of this 
kind it was but natural that the young Retzius should follow in 
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his father’s footsteps. Accordingly, he graduated in medicine in 
1871 and in 1878 was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Histology 
in which capacity he continued active with but few interruptions to 
the time of his death. Aside from his successful labors as a teacher, 
his scientific investigations range over the wide field from protoplasm 
to human craniology, with special attention as a rule to histology or 
minute structure. He has contributed more or less voluminous 
monographs, e.g., on protoplasm, on spermatozoa, on the eye, the 
ear, the brain, and the nervous system, in addition to his more 
strictly anthropological papers. His biological publications alone 
comprise nineteen folio volumes with copious illustrations, many of 
them in his own hand. Altogether he left behind approximately 
five hundred important titles, two hundred and fifty of which are 
listed in his memorial volume. 

The extraordinary volume of Retzius’ labors is explained in 
part by the fact that he was able to finance his own publications, 
which he put out in superb style. Another explanation was his 
ability to inspire others to assist him, including both his wife and 
his mother. Back of it all, however, was his own genuine love for 
work. 

One of the interruptions in his scientific career was the interval 
of 1884-87 when as editor-in-chief of one of the Stockholm dailies, 
Aftonbladet, the idealistic side of his nature had free play. As a 
young man he had tried his hand at poetry, had in fact won the 
Academy prize for a collection of sonnets. With his sister he had 
also translatec and published many of Burns’ poems and in later 
days he found time to compose cantatas, as for example on the 
occasion of the Linnaeus Celebration in 1907. In his new capacity 
as editor he took hold of a financially and politically bankrupt jour- 
nal and in three years transformed it into a strong thoroughly 
progressive sheet. To indicate his liberal attitude it will be enough 
to mention that he did the unheard of thing of appointing a woman 
to the staff of the foreign department. For the rest he solicited 
articles from the ablest and most prominent men and women of the 
day. All social and humanitarian as well as pedagogical and 
scientific questions were presented. Art and literature likewise 
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received due share of attention. For himself Retzius wrote a 
series of biographies, travel sketches and popular scientific articles; 
but he tried his hand also at political leaders, literary notices and 
when necessary delivered small talks and poems. For a time it 
looked as if he would let slip his scientific interests. 

To a man of such gifts and such industry the highest honors 
and recognitions came as a matter of course from every quarter of 
the globe. Retzius was perhaps less well known in America than 
was his due; yet he had traveled here and was an honorary member, 
e.g., of the Washington and Philadelphia Academies of Science. 
His last and most prized reward came to him from the Swedish 
\cademy of Science, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, in 
the shape of a memorial volume consisting chiefly of anatomical 
studies. 

Although the writer was not personally acquainted with the 
deceased, he may venture to pay his own respects by referring once 
more to Retzius as an anthropologist. His interest in the subject 
was unquestionably instilled by the father, who is the recognized 
founder of modern craniometry. The elder Retzius died in his 
prime, in 1860, leaving a number of scattered brief papers. These 
papers, four years later, were gathered together and published with 
a foreword by the son as the first evidence of his interest in the 
subject. He was only twenty-two years of age at the time. In 
looking over the volume, it appears that the father as early as 
1842 had made a beginning in classifying the human races on the 
cephalic-gnatic index basis and that in 1860 he presented before 
the Swedish Academy a map of the world showing the cephalic 
index distribution—a map which in all general respects is identical 
with that published by Ripley in 1899. On the basis of these 
investigations Anders Retzius became the first to recognize the 
mixed character of Europe’s population and thus to challenge the 
validity of the Aryan hypothesis. 

The most noteworthy publications by Gustaf Retzius himself 
commence with “Finnish Craniology’’ (Swedish, 1878), a title 
which covers in fact a considerable sketch of Finnish culture in all 
of its phases past and present, besides a brief chapter on the sup- 
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posed former distribution of Lapps in Finland. The somatic 
division of the treatise includes observations and measurements on 
ninety-two living subjects leading to the recognition of two essen- 
tially different race elements as having entered into the Finnish 
population proper. Approximately ninety skulls were also obtained. 
For eighty of these he calculated the cephalic index merely while 
thirty of them were subjected to a more complete series of measure- 
ments. 

The next work, ‘‘Ancient Swedish Crania’’ (Swedish ed. 1899, 
German 1900), is a well rounded, sumptuously illustrated report 
on somewhat more than one hundred skulls, fairly evenly distributed 
over the Neolithic, the Bronze, and the Iron ages. The results 
prove that the population of Sweden from the earliest times has 
been overwhelmingly dolicocephalic but that all along there has 
been present a slowly increasing admixture of brachycephalics, 
the exact origin of which is uncertain. The report proper is 
preceded by a valuable review of the general investigation of 
Europe’s past and present racial characteristics. 

The last important contribution, a joint work entitled, ‘‘Swedish 
Anthropology’’ (German ed., 1902), is a statistical study of army 
recruits. It was a labor of love, done with governmental sanction 
but at private expense. The investigation covers measurements 
and observations on the army contingents for 1897 and 98, in all 
about 45,000 subjects of the age of twenty-one. The general 
results show that the so-called pure Nordic type—tall, dolicoce- 
phalic, light hair and blue eyes—which constitutes more than ten 
percent of the entire population, is numerically strongest in what 
may be roughly designated as the interior central section of Sweden 
and that it becomes rarer towards the coast and also northwards 
and-southwards owing to intermixture of other race types. 

In conclusion it will be of interest to remark that Retzius was 
somewhat concerned as to the ultimate fate of his pure blond race. 
As is made evident in his Huxley lecture of 1909, he seemingly took 
the view of certain German writers that the North European race 
branch has for some thousands of years been slowly but steadily 


yielding ground to the short, dark, brachycephalic race branch, at 
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home perhaps originally in Asia but for a long time dominant also 
in central and southeastern Europe. Furthermore, it was his 
opinion that the Nordic temperament is not adaptable to the coming 
industrial type of civilization. But whether or not Retzius was 
temporarily blind to the fact that in the struggle for existence under 
the new order of things the qualities of character commonly asso- 
ciated with the North European will still be in demand, he was 
thoroughly sensible of the importance and also of the delicacy of 
the whole question involved, and one cannot but feel that in these 
social and political aspects of anthropology he would have been a 
safe and sane guide. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
Africa and the Discovery of America. Volume 1. LEO WIENER. Phila 
delphia: Innes & Sons, 1920. 290 pp. 19 pls. 

This unquestionably interesting but in many ways unfortunate 
volume presents the reviewer with something of a puzzle, for a careful 
reading leaves one in doubt as to whether the author really intended 
his work to be taken as a serious contribution, or has attempted to per- 
petrate a rather elaborate jest. For while he has brought together 
material of much interest and arrives at startling conclusions, there is, 
especially in his later chapters, so much in the way of unsubstantiated 
assumption, hasty correlation, false reasoning, misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of sources and evident lack of familiarity with the 
results of American archaeology that it is difficult to take the volume 
seriously. 

Professor Wiener is concerned to prove two main theses: (1) the unre- 
liability not to say ‘‘forgery’’ of much of Columbus’ and other early 
writers’ accounts of the New World, together with the fact (?) that the 
Indian words given in these accounts are not /ndian at all, and (2) the 
introduction from Africa during the early sixteenth century or before, 
either by Europeans or Negroes, ol yams, sweet potatoes, manioc and 
peanuts, together with tobacco and the practice of smoking—all of these 
having hitherto been generally regarded as of native American origin, or 
at least of long use in America prior to the Discovery 

The argument for the first of these theses is ingenious and in many 
respects plausible. Columbus in sailing westward ‘never for a moment 
deubted” that ‘‘he would reach China, Japan and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and he carried with him mappamondos in which that 
part of the world was given in the extreme East.’’ Therefore, when he 
arrived at the Antilles he attempted to identify the islands which he saw 
with those shown on his maps, and the “‘Indian’’ names which he gave for 
these lands were merely misreadings and misspellings of the names on 
the Catalan, Fra Mauro and de Virga maps. Some of these suggested 
origins are, if satisfactory native etymologies are really lacking, very 
plausible; others are much less so, and some in spite of their ingenious 


character do not carry conviction and indeed in some cases rest upon 
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misstatements. Etymology is a fascinating but precarious pastime, 
and if we select one of a series of variants, assume a certain amount of 
misspelling or misreading together with phonetic equivalences for which 
there is no proof, we may achieve almost anything! 

In one at least of his attempts to prove the ‘‘atrocious forgery” of 
much of Columbus’ writings and those of Ramon Pane, Professor Wiener 
shows a readiness to seek for and accept far-fetched explanations, a 
tendency which becomes more noticeable in his later chapters. Thus he 
rejects as a lie the story told by Columbus of fishing by the aid of the 
remora or sucking-fish, and declares it to have been derived from Odori 
of Pordenone’s account of cormorant fishing in eastern China \ littl 
investigation would have shown that improbable as it may seem, there is 
no good reason to brand it as a pure invention or plagiarism, for pr 
cisely this same method has been and still is employed in Melanesia and 
its practicability has recently been demonstrated by tests in New York! 

In his third chapter, the author deals at length with the question of 
tobacco and the custom of smoking, attempting to prove that tobacco 
was unknown in the New World until the plant and its name and us¢ 
were introduced primarily by the Negroes, who were brought over as 
slaves during the first half of the sixteenth century There are few 
things which have been regarded as more typically American than toba 
and its use, and one must admire the courage of the author in declaring 
this generally accepted belief to be wholly wrong. But a careful reading 
of the chapter in question leads only to amazement that anyone could 
without the slightest regard for the facts of American archaeology and 
ethnology (with whose results in the last generation Professor Wiener 
appears to be wholly unacquainted) put forward so revolutionary a 
theory. The main steps in the argument seem to be (1) that tobacco 


and the practice of smoking were known to the West African Negroes 


prior to the end of the fifteenth century; (2) that the earlier explorers of 
the New World nowhere found tobacco in use, (3) that the words for 
tobacco, pipe, etc., in American Indian languages are in the main derived 
from the Mande words for the same, which go back ultimately to Arabic 
originals, and (4) that since all pipes must thus in the New World be 
post-Columbian, all archaeological remains with which they are asso 
ciated are also post-Columbian. 

As the earliest certain record the author has been able to discover 
referring to the use of tobacco in Africa is at the end of the sixteenth 
century, it is obviously incumbent on him, if he is to prove his theory, to 


find indirect evidence of its earlier presence. He does so in the names 
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now used for tobacco by the Sudanese and Mande tribes, which names 
he attempts to derive from the Arabic ‘‘tubbaq’’ an aromatic plant 
whose leaves were used in Arabia for dressing wounds. Now tobacco 
being as he says (although without any satisfactory or valid evidence’) 
native in Africa, ‘‘took the place of the plants which were exotics”’ 
(i.e., the original ‘“‘tubbaq”’ of Arabia), and since “the magic Mussulman 
pharmacopoea”’ utilized “aromatic plants for burning”’ (7.e., incensing) 
“‘there arose in Africa the habit of smoking.”’ As it will be found on 
examination that nearly every stage in this ‘‘argument”’ rests on unveri- 
fied assumptions, it is to say the least, hardly convincing. But this is 
the whole case for the African use of tobacco in smoking prior to the 
discovery of America! 

The second stage in the argument, viz., that we have no early accounts 
of tobacco or the use of smoking in America is equally unconvincing. 
He points out what is indeed a puzzling fact, that Columbus in his 
first voyage makes but one very uncertain reference to smoking, and 
that in the earlier accounts of Florida its use is not mentioned. On the 
other hand he minimizes and quite misunderstands (as well as mistrans- 
lates!) the evidence afforded by Sahagun and Bernal Diaz. He ridicules 
Oviedo’s earlier errors in confusing the Antillean custom of inhaling 
cohoba (Piptadenia peregrina) with the smoking of tobacco, and denies 
in tcto the former practice with its use of the bifurcated snuffing tube; a 
denial which, in view of Uhle’s and Safford’s careful studies, is without 
force. He also points out that the first description of smoking in Brazil 
dates only from 1555, and that Thevet then states that tobacco is called 
“‘petun.”” This affords an opportunity for one of the pieces of pure 
speculation in the philological field with which the volume abounds. 
For this word, widely diffused in the languages of the Tupi-Guarani 
stock, is, says Professor Wiener, derived from the Portuguese ‘ betume” 
in turn derived from “bitumen.’’ As the Arabic ‘‘ tubbaq”’ was originally 
used to refer to the glutinous qualities of the leaves of the plant used in 
Arabia for dressing wounds, and later was transferred to tobacco which 
the Negroes learned to smoke, and since Arabic influence in medicine 
was not yet extinct in Portugal at the end of the fifteenth century, 
therefore “‘betume”’ since it also referred to a viscous substance ‘ must” 


have acquired the same various meanings (i.e., tobacco) as ‘‘tubbaq,”’ 


1Of the two references given to prove that tobacco is native in Africa, one 
does not even refer to the subject, while the other clearly indicates the exact oppo- 
site to what Prof. Wiener says. Similar examples of gross carelessness or direct 
misrepresentation abound. 
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and it was this word which, with the plant itself, had been taken by the 
Portuguese pilot of Pigafetta to Brazil more than thirty-five years before! 
Comment seems superfluous. 

It is in connection with Cartier’s account of smoking among the 
St. Lawrence tribes, however, that the author achieves still more amazing 
results. Being unable to deny Cartier’s definite description and as no 
prior Negro influence here could, even by Professor Wiener, be assumed, 
it is necessary for him to show that the practice among the Iroquoian 
tribes at Montreal and Quebec was of recent introduction. His “‘evi- 
dence”’ for this rests in part on direct misquotations and misunderstand- 
ings, and in part on a failure to comprehend the character of Indian life 
ind the conditions prevailing in eastern North America in the early 
sixteenth century; and includes a most absurd attempt at derivation. 
Professor Wiener states (p. 137) that Cartier ‘‘ mentions figs, cloves and 
cinnamon, oranges, almonds and apples as known to the Indians and 
possessing Indian names.’’ Later (p. 144) he adds “prunes’’ to this 
list. He first suggests (pp. 137, 145) that the Hurons knew of these 
tropical products through ‘contact with the Breton fishermen who had 
preceded Cartic r on the Canadian coast Later p 140) he adopts the 
theory that the Hurons “‘were before the middle of the sixteenth century 
in some relation, apparently commercial, with Europeans on the Gulf 
of Mexico,”’ and there obtained not only “ oranges, cinnamon and cloves”’ 
but also tobacco for the first time. Further proof of this extraordinary 
theory is found in the supposed derivation of the Micmac, Abnaki and 


Natick words for tobacco from the Mande Negro “taba,”’ while the 


Huron term is declared to be derived from the Arawak and Carib “‘iouli,”’ 
which in turn goes back to a Mandingo form “‘duli’’ (pp. 184-5) 

One is tempted to apply to this the term “balderdash”’ which the 
author uses in speaking of Columbus’ writings, and while the whole is 
hardly worthy of serious comment, yet as it is typical of much of the 
author’s whole method, it may be worth while to discuss it briefly. 
Professor Wiener in the first place directly misquotes his sources. Cartier 
does not say that the Indians had names for all of the 


seven articles 
which he enumerates, and he gives the names only for four of them, 
viz., figs, plums (“ prunes”’ in English is not the equivalent of “‘ prunes” 
in French!) cloves and cinnamon. The use of “apples” in Cartier’s text 
is, as Professor Wiener failed to note, due to a misprint of “‘pommes” 
for ‘‘prunes.”’ In the second place, the author accepts without the 
slightest apparent investigation, the identification of oranges, figs, etc., 


with Old World fruits. What, however, may reasonably be inferred 
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from Cartier’s statements? Obviously that the Indians, questioned in a 
language which they did not understand in regard to the products of 
their country, or asked for names of Old World products, gave in reply 
the names of native fruits which the French understood to be “ oranges,”’ 
“‘figs,"’ etc., or which resembled the Old World products shown. This is 
a common experience and examples may be found in many parts of the 
world. Plums of course were native, the ‘“‘oranges’’ may well have been 
the Osage orange or some variety of Crataegus, and “almonds” could 
have been any one of several varieties of nuts. In regard to “figs,” it 
must be remembered that Cartier himself confused them with plums, 
and gives the same name for both hey may, however, bea reference 
to the “May Apple,” called locally, “ Indian Fig,’ or perhaps to a 
variety of Ofuntia. There remain the “cloves” and ‘‘cinnamon.” 
In regard to the former, it is to be noted that they are referred 
to in two of the three manuscripts as ‘so-called cloves,’’ obviously 
indicating that they resembled but were not true cloves. It has been 
suggested that sassafras may have been what was meant by the word for 
“‘cinnamon.”’ Under any circumstances, however, whether these sug 
gested identifications are correct or not, there is a very weak place in Pro- 
fessor Wiener’s whole argument For, if tobacco, with its name, was im 
ported to Ontario from the Gulf Coast, why do we not also find the names 
for these imported tropical fruits and spices a/so derived from Old World 
sources? What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander! 

The theory that the Iroquoian tribes north of the St. Lawrence were, 
in the early sixteenth century, in direct trade relations with the Gulf of 
Mexico could, quite apart from its inherent improbability on account of 
the distances involved, only be imagined by one quite unaware of the 
character of Indian trade and of the political conditions among the eastern 
tribes at this time. One of the “ proofs”’ of this supposed trade which is 
adduced shows to what lengths the author is willing to go in the way of, 
shall we say “‘fanciful,’’ etymologies. On page 145ff. it is contended that 
the carriers of this trade in tobacco and tropical fruits were the Algonkian 
people called by Sagard (and by him alone!) the Epicerinys, whose name 
is derived by Professor Wiener with all apparent seriousness from the 
French ‘“‘épicerie’’ (spices). It is hardly necessary to point out that 
these ‘‘bringers of spices’’ are the Nipissirini or Nipissings of the lake of 
that name in northern Ontario. Quite apart from its validity on the 
philological side, it may be wondered why the presence of assumed 
Mande words for tobacco among the Algonkian tribes of the Maritime 
Provinces and northeastern New England should be adduced as evidence 


for an overland trade by the Hurons with the Gulf of Mexico! 
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Space is lacking to point out all the vagaries which fill the pages of 
this extraordinary chapter. These range from misstatements, such 
as when (p. 189) it is said that Alarcon in 1540 described Indians of the 
Northwest (sic) as ‘‘addicted to smoking, carrying the tobacco and the 
pipe in a bag tied to their arms,”’ to the quite incomprehensible attempt 
to make the Mexican ‘“‘chapopotli’’ (which was by the author’s own 
statements, a bituminous, reddish-purple, aromatic material mixed with 
other substances in the filling of cigarettes) equivalent to meerschaum 
(pp. 149, 181-184); from the credulity which accepts without question 
Squier’s identification of ‘‘manatee’’ and “toucan” pipes in the Ohio 
mounds (p. 168) to the assurance which, in utter disregard of all 
archaeological data, declares the pottery heads of San Juan Teotihuacan 
‘negroid”’ and hence post-Columbian (p. 174); from the theory that the 
face tatu pattern shown on Arkansas pottery vesst ls is a direct copy ol 
Mande cicatrices (p. 174) to the ‘‘amazing similarity’’ of African and 
North American Indian pipes. Professor Wiener’s climax, however, is 
reached at the close of the chapter (pp. 189-190 in his discussion of the 
mounds, where he declares that ‘‘ the very last vestige of a pre-Columbian 
existence of the mounds disappears” and asserts that all of the mounds 
were “fortifications which the traders, whether Whites or Indians, 
erected all the way up from Florida to the Huron country, in order to 
vouchsafe the trade which was established in the beginning of the six 
teenth century . between Canada and the south.”’ Before so simple. 
so comprehensive, so grandiose a conception as this, one can only stand 
in awe! 

Much of the chapter on Bread Roots is vitiated by the same faulty 
reasoning and acceptance of unverified assumptions as facts, the same mis 
representations and contradictions, the same total neglect of important 
historical and all archaeological data He shows, and shows clearly, 
that there is much confusion in regard to the yam, sweet-potato, manios 
and peanut and their names in the accounts of the writers of the early 
sixteenth century, and that many of the names apparently have a dis- 
tribution far beyond linguistic stock lines. He brings considerable evi- 
dence to show that some of these names may have been of Old World 
origin; but all of this does not entitle him to insist that the plants them- 
selves were also foreign! His inconsistency here is very apparent, for 
while in the case of the words for monkey, he admits and indeed tries to 
prove “the rapidity with which foreign words were adopted by the natives 
even for native commodities, if these formed a subject of commerce”’ 


(p. 206), yet in the parallel case of manioc (whose commercial use he is 
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at pains to emphasize, p. 214) this possibility is spurned, and because the 
name for manioc may be of foreign origin, the plant itself must be also. 
Contradiction has no terrors for the author, so that we find (pp. 238-239) 
that “there cannot be the slightest doubt"’ but that the sweet-potato was 
introduced into Asia and the East Indies from the Congo by the Spanish 
and Portuguese voyagers of the sixteenth century, while later (p. 261) he 
says that “it can be proved, beyond any possibility of cavil, that the 
sweet-potato was cultivated in Asia before the discovery of America.” 
That the yam and sweet-potato were both widely cultivated in the 
Polynesian area prior to the first appearance of Europeans in the Pacific 
is not mentioned in Professor Wiener’s whole argument, and the fact 
that actual specimens of sweet-potatoes and peanuts are found in pre- 
historic Peruvian tombs and are represented, together with manioc 
apparently, on Peruvian pottery of similar age seems quite unknown to 
the learned author, who triumphantly proves their non-existence on 
linguistic grounds! 

Space is lacking to discuss adequately the purely philological portions 
of the volume. In general it may be said that the author depends in 
the main solely on similarities in sound, and quite disregards all questions 
of phonetic laws or the principles of word composition—a method whose 
great untrustworthiness linguistic students have long recognized. One or 
two examples of the author’s methods will suffice to show the quality of 


“un 


his scholarship. Referring (p. 143) to the terms uppowoc, uhpooc, apooke 
used for tobacco in Virginia, he says: ‘‘One need only look at the juxta- 
position of tobacco-apooke to convince oneself that the second is an apoco- 
pation of the first, the / appearing as a pronominal suffix” (sic). Further 
explanation of this pronominal “suffix’’ would doubtless interest students 
of Algonkian languages, but quite apart from this, the whole statement, 
if it means anything, would seem to imply that the word tobacco was 
derived from this Virginia Indian word apooke! Elsewhere it is always 
taba,.tawa from which the American Indian words are supposed to be de- 
rived, and not from tobacco! Again, as proof of the Negro origin of 
Indian words used by Ramon Pane, Professor Wiener cites (p. 160) 
the Indian word cobo ‘“‘a sea snail’’ and correlates it with the Malinke 
kobo ‘‘nom d’un insecte coléoptére’’! To other minds the association 
is hardly obvious! 

It is neither necessary nor profitable to bring forward further criti- 
cism. To point out all the errors of fact and reasoning, correct all the 
misunderstandings, misrepresentations and mistranslations, and refute 


the conclusions would require a volume in itself. Professor Wiener has 
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rendered students of aboriginal American culture a distinct service in 
showing that there is much confusion in the accounts of the early writers, 
that a wide diffusion of certain plant names seems to have occurred 


during the century after the Discovery, and that African influence may 


have been something of a factor in it all. That, however, the plants 
themselves were of foreign origin and were unknown in America until 
introduced in the early sixteenth century, he has, in the reviewer's 
opinion, quite failed to prove. It is clear that there is a problem here 


which demands a scientific and scholarly study, but this the volume 
under discussion cannot be said to supply 


R. B. Dixon 


Vertebrate Zoélogy. HoRATIO HACKETT NEWMAN, Professor of Zoédlogy 
and Embryology in the University of Chicago. The MacMillan 


Company: New York, 1920. Pp. xiii + 432, 217 figs. 
+ / 


\ textbook of vertebrate zodlogy or comparative anatomy is neces- 


sarily largely a compilation. Its value is determined by the author's 
choice of material and authorities as well as his presentation of the sub 
ject Professor Newman has been successful in a wise selection of 
material from the best bocks on this subject The greater part of the 


data is derived from such authorities as Brehm, Cope, Flower, Lydekker, 
Gadow, Gegenbauer, Gregory, Haswell, Hertwig, Huxley, Jordan, Keibel, 
Kingsley, Lillie, Lull, Mall, Mathew, Minot, Osborn, Parker, Patten, 
Scott, Weber, Wiedersheim, Wilder, and Williston. This list is sufficient 
to show that the book contains well-balanced proportions of embryology, 
paleontology, comparative anatomy, and phylogeny. The first three 
subjects are used to good advantage in establishing phylogenetic relation- 
ships and tiresome details that do not serve this end are omitted. 

A feature of the book is the introduction and application of Child's 
axial gradient conception in the interpretation of vertebrate structures. 
There are three axes of the vertebrate body: a primary antero posterior 
axis, a secondary dorso-ventral axis, and a tertiary bilateral axis. The 
generalization is that the organs of highest dynamic activity are at the 
apical ends and those of least dynamic activity are at the basal ends of 
these axes. 

The book is adequately illustrated with 217 text-figures. Although 
not one of these figures is original, the author’s contribution here has 
been an important one. He has regrouped and combined figures from 
other authors to very good advantage. 


Four pages are devoted to man. They are totally inadequate and 
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from an anthropological point of view had better been omitted. The 
Australians are described as having woolly hair. The habitat of the 
Negroid race is given as ‘“‘ Madagascar and Africa from the Sahara Desert 
to the Cape of Good Hope,” thus leaving out of consideration altogether 
the Melanesian Negroes and Negritos. The illustrations for this section 
are not particularly well chosen 

Louts R. SULLIVAN 


The Intellectuals and the Wage Workers. A Study in Educational Psy 
choanalysis. HERBERT ELLSwortH Cory. New York: The Sun 
wise Turn, 1919. 273 pp. 


Only a small portion of this book has a direct bearing 


yn topics ot 


professional interest to anthropologists. Nevertheless, it is important 
as evidence of the ever widening influence of our science. When Pro- 
fessor Cory has occasion to seek enlightenment on matters of racial 
endowment and class psychology, he not only wisely comes for guidance to 
anthropologists but still more wisely gets his orientation from the fore- 
most champion of scientific method in the field, Professor Boas His 
rescuing one of Professor Boas’ fugitive articles on caste is especially 
commendable. Another point that must impress the ethnologist favor- 
ably is the sanely broad conception of religion set forth in Chapter III, 
where incidentally application is made of some of Mr. Marett’s ideas. 
rhe critique of Comte’s triple-stage theory (p. 51) reveals sound socio- 
logical insight. Altogether Professor Cory has completely freed himself 
from the incubus of the unilinear evolution dogma. It is most gratifying 
to find so ready a response to our teachings on the part of a student of 
literature and psychoanalysis. Surely the greatest service we can do to 
the public at large lies in the dissemination of valid anthropological 
principles and the elimination of the solemn nonsense that often parades 
as scientific knowledge. 
RoBeErT H. LowIeE 


NORTH AMERICA 


Certain Aboriginal Pottery from Southern California. GEORGE G. HEYE. 
(Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. vu, no. 1.) Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 1919. 

Mr. Heye describes in this paper over 400 pieces of pottery buried or 
hidden by the Dieguejio and Luisejio Indians of former days and recovered 
by their descendants or by Mr. Edward H. Davis of Mesa Grande. 


Part of the collection had been used for mortuary purposes and con- 
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tained ashes and calcined human bones. The type has been known and 
1 few sporadic specimens have been described, but the size of the present 
collection definitely establishes certain points: notably that the mortuary 
vessel, instead of being specially made, was an ordinary water or seed 
storage jar; also, that it was more frequently buried in the cremation pit 
than carried to a cave or recess. The account of funeral customs given 
by a Dieguefio, as related on pp. 13-19, corroborates the data of DuBois 
and others on the religious aspects of death and adds several new features, 
such as the breaking of the burned bones by an old female relative. 

The artifact contents of the mortuary vessels described on pp. 36-45 
suggest that the Luisefio-Dieguefio material culture of early Mission 
and pre-Caucasian days was not notably richer than the collections and 
memories of recent years indicate: arts were few and scantily advanced 

As to the pottery of the region, it is bec oming more and more clear that 
this is an almost exact replica, except for some technical and aesthetic 
inferiority, of that made by the Yuman tribes of the Colorado. Their 
pottery, in turn, is not an offshoot of ancient or modern Pueblo ware, but 
very closely linked with that of the Pima and Papago—not so much in 
the modified present condition of the latter but as it was made befor 
Caucasian influences began This prehistoric ware of the Papago region 
may have affiliations with Sonora; if it traces back to the Pueblos, the 
transitions remain to be pointed out. It is interesting that of the large 
series of vessels on which Mr. Heye’s report is based, barely two percent 
are painted. Among the Yuma and Mohave the majority of pieces are¢ 
figured. Luisefio-Dieguefio ware is therefore a crude provincial and 
peripheral imitation of the Yuman pottery, which itself is none too 
eminent for quality 

The author’s finding is that the ceramic art among the Dieguejfio is 
not an ancient one (p. 22). This conclusion seems warranted; with the 
reservation that the industry is nevertheless pre-Caucasian, possibly by a 
number of centuries. A site on the southern edge of a lagoon a mile north 
of La Jolla is strewn with sherds. Examinations made there by Mrs 
S. K. Lothrop proved all the pottery to come from near the surface 
although the whole deposit was rather shallow. Nowhere in southern 
California have there been any accredited reports of potsherds being 
found at deep levels. This is one of the few matters in which close 
observation of stratification promises to be a fruitful method of attack in 
California archaeology. 

At the risk of appearing to carp, it may be mentioned that a Dieguefio 


mortuary olla was mentioned and figured by Waterman (Univ. Calif 
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Publ. A. A. E., vol. vitt, p. 306, pl. 23, 1910); and that Boscana’s Indians 
were not strictly Luisefio but Juanefio and in part Gabrielino. 

The material preserved and discussed in this littke monograph by 
Mr. Heye is a valuable series; the precision and compactness of his 
descriptions, and the sanity of his findings, are pleasing. 


A. L. KROEBER 


Calendars of the Indians North of Mexico. LEONA Cope. (University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
voi. XvI, no. 4, November 6, 1919, pp. 119-176, 3 maps.) 

This paper is the product of a remarkable pedagogical device origi- 
nated by Professors Kroeber and Waterman in their joint management of 
a proseminar at Berkeley. Confronted with a group of students often 
intelligent and eager to work but handicapped by ‘a relatively slight 
degree of scientific training, they have selected and assigned problems— 
usually of distribution—that called for solution yet were not dispropor- 
tionately difficult for the participants. 

Miss Cope’s essay is the first publication that developed from this 
course and amply justifies the method of procedure. With great industry 
she has gone over the available literature and abstracted relevant data. 
Her search has resulted in the tentative establishment of three types of 
calendars: descriptive, astronomical, and numeral. The first is charac- 
terized by the exclusive use of descriptive designations for the lunar 
months; it is spread over the Mackenzie, Northeastern and South- 
eastern Woodland areas, and occurs among some of the Southwestern 
nomads. In the Northwest and Southwest, as well as among some of 
the Eskimo, a recognition of the solstices is linked with descriptive 
terms. Finally, there is the numbered type in which numeral desig- 
nations partly or entirely supplement descriptive terms; its distribution 
is restricted to the Northwest and adjoining regions. As Miss Cope 
takes pains to point out, there is throughout a clear predominance of the 
descriptive nomenclature, astronomical and numeral motives playing a 
subsidiary part. From the point of view of distribution, of course, 
minor features become significant and Miss Cope has carefully plotted 
some of them on her maps. She merits the gratitude of ethnologists for 
having so faithfully achieved an arduous task and facilitated the labors 
of future workers in this field. 

RoBERT H. LOWIE 
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EUROPE 
Eine vilkerkundliche Sammlung von den europdischen Samojeden.. A. 

Jacosi. (Abhandlungen und Berichte des Kénigl. Zoologischen und 

Anthropologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden, Band xv, 

1917, Nr. 2.) Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1917. 4°, 17 pp., 4 pls., 7 figs. 

In 1913 Dr. Jacobi undertook a zoological expedition to the Kanin 
peninsula for the purpose of pursuing studies on the reindeer and inci- 
dentally made a collection of Samoyed ethnographica. Later the col- 
lection was enlarged by additional pieces from the Timan and the 
Great Tundra, so that it may be taken as representative of the material 
culture of the European Samoyed. Dr. Jacobi briefly describes the 
principal objects secured for the Dresden Museum and reproduces many 
of them on his plates. In addition, while disclaiming the title of eth- 
nographer, he records his observations on a number of points that must 
be of interest to anthropologists. 

The author characterizes the culture of the Samoyed as having 
always been meager in comparison with that of other Arctic peoples. 
Naturaily in course of time there have been numerous intrusions of 
Caucasian civilization, and among them the curse ol alcoholism. 
Jacobi found that wealthy reindeer-breeders were impossible people for 
his purposes, since they had either substituted articles of Russian manu- 
facture for those of aboriginal workmanship or disdained to take a few 
rubies for articles even if no longer of use to them. Families impover- 
ished by the loss of their herds proved much more satisfactory, having 
generally retained old specimens for lack of means to supplant them 
with their Store equivalents. 

Of course Dr. Jacobi’s publication does not purport to be a mono- 
graph and must be appraised for its positive qualities rather than for 
omissions that would call for comment in a more pretentious paper. 
His concise summaries of certain phases of Samoyed culture will be 
welcome to those who, like the present writer, approach the publication 
not as specialists but merely as general ethnologists. From this angle 
his comment on the superiority of Samoyed skin-dressing over that of 
the Lapp is interesting. Recent times have produced a considerable 
alteration in the process of chamoising: a layer of flour (eine JJchlschicht) 
induces fermentation, while formerly brains, liver, and the yolk of birds’ 
eggs were used. Tobacco was mainly snuffed; pipes were not used at 
all in Kanin and only to a very limited extent in the Great Tundra. 
The only type of snowshoe current among the Samoyed is the ski, which 


nas been adopted by Russian peasants and by urban hunters as well. 
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Dolls form the most popular of children’s toys; the head consists in- 
variably of a wild goose’s or duck’s bill. 
The excellent illustrations add materially to the value of this paper 


for museum curators. 
RoBERT H. LowIe 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE REINDEER ONCE MORE 

THERE is as yet no exhaustive or real history of any animal domesti- 
cation or plant cultivation, and such a task will still be impossible for a 
long time to come. Naturalists, biologists, geographers, historians, 
ethnographers, and orientalists, have made numerous contributions to 
these subjects, every one from the particular angle of his field; and, as is 
well known, their results are widely divergent and cannot yet be har- 
monized. Whoever has had occasion to work on these problems feels 
only too well that he is merely able to make a contribution to a problem, 
and makes no pretense of solving the problem in its entire complexity. 
Dr. G. Hatt has recently published an article on Reindeer Nomadism 
(Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, vol. v1; no. 2), which is 
partially devoted to a criticism of my former contribution to these 
Memoirs on the same subject. Dr. Hatt’s paper doubtless contains many 
interesting references and notes, especially as far as his own field, the 
Lapp, is concerned; but I find it necessary to point out a number of 
misunderstandings and to discuss briefly some of his conclusions which 
are unacceptable to me. 

Dr. Hatt claims that my disregard of the biology of the reindeer 
‘seriously impairs the value of my theories about the origin of reindeer- 
domestication."’ This criticism is hardly fair, for I have not given any 
theories in regard to such origins, nor do I believe that in general origins 
can be explained satisfactorily. I hold that facts mean everything and 
that theories are of no account, and have plainly enough indicated 
(p. 129 of my article) that we are ignorant of how the initial domestica- 
tion of the reindeer was brought into effect. I have then arrayed a 
number of available data which might give us a clew as to how this 
process came about, leaving it to whoever so desired to reconstruct this 
process according to his own liking. I did not attempt ‘‘to trace the 
evolutionary history of reindeer nomadism,”’ as Dr. Hatt wishes me to do; 
for like Boas, Lowie, and others, I have always opposed the evolutionary 
method in its application to anthropological problems (cf. this journal, 
1917, p. 299, with reference to Dr. Hatt’s theory of the evolution of 
moccasins). 

The essential points discussed by Hatt are all contained in my notice 
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of the reindeer. It seems to me that the points made in this paper, 
regarding the relative age of the cultural elements of reindeer nomadism, 
can hardly be maintained. The criteria made out for earlier and later 
phenomena are purely subjective and a matter of debatable opinion. 
The vagueness of his chronology is not helpful in historical investigation. 
History must be based on historical data and documentary evidence, not 
on speculation. The account of Rubruck of the thirteenth century, 
Dr. Hatt quotes as proving the early use of ox or horse carts by the nomads, 
is of little value in view of the ancient accounts of the carts used by the 
nomadic Scythians in Hippocrates (cf. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 
p. 50) and by the Turkish tribes in the Chinese Annals many centuries 
before that time. I fully maintain my point that the domestication of 
the reindeer presents a secondary and imitative process leaning toward 
horse and cattle, and as regards driving, toward the dog. Hatt denies 
the former influence, but then he hastens to explain that ‘reindeer 
milking certainly must be due to influence from cow or horse culture,”’ 
and again, ‘“‘the use of the reindeer for riding and carrying and as a 
milk-giving animal must have come into the Tungusian-Soyotian area 
as a result of contact with horse and cow culture;”’ and finally, “‘it is not 
to be denied that some reindeer nomads have taken over certain things 
from horse and cattle breeding.’’ 

I do not see that the data relating to the milking of reindeer which 
Dr. Hatt quotes alter the views expressed by me. Pekarski states 
plainly in regard to the Tungus of Ayan that butter is made to a small 
extent only, and this isolated case of modern origin is an exception which 
confirms the rule that butter was formerly not made by the Tungus in 
general. The fact that the Soyot consume reindeer milk in the shape of 
butter or cheese was stated by myself (p. 127). The chapter “ Beginning 
of Reindeer Nomadism”’ is based on unproved premises and hypothetical 
and arbitrary speculations. Olsen (p. 113), according to Hatt, is wrong 
in his observations among the Soyot and must have misunderstood what 
he saw, because it so happens that his data contradict a theory of Hatt. 
This procedure seems to me entirely inadmissible, because it is based on 
the desire of the speculative theorist who combats the facts which disturb 
or shatter his dreams. 

I strictly maintain my interpretation of Ohthere’s account. Nowhere 
have I entertained any doubt as to the nationality of the Finn, as Hatt 
supposes. His two objections to my interpretation (p. 120) are not valid. 
How do we know that a Norseman in the ninth century would never 


think of keeping deer in a park? The supposition that “the reindeer is a 
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migratory animal which cannot be kept in parks or enclosures’’ is un- 
proved. For at least twelve years I have observed a couple of reindeer 
in a zoological garden, and they were perfectly happy and content there. 
The reindeer of the Soyot is not at all migratory, but during the summer 
the herds constantly remain in the forest in the proximity of human 
habitations (after Olsen, in my article, p. 127). When in the summer of 
1898 I resided in the settlement Wal among the Ewunki Tungus on the 
northeast coast of Saghalin island, the reindeer herds of this tribe were 
kept in confinement on a small isle hardly two miles square, which they 
were unable to leave; they were held there in a perfect enclosure formed 
by water. Any park or enclosure may certainly be large enough to 
allow an animal to yield to its migratory habit. Giles Fletcher (Of 
the Russe Common Wealth, London, 1591, ed. of E. A. Bond, 1856, p. 101), 
in his description of the life of the Lapp, states, ‘‘ Their travaile to and 
fro is upon sleds, drawen by the Olen deer; which they use to turne a 
grasing all the sommer time in an iland called Kilden (of a very good soile 
compared with other partes of that countrie), and towards the winter 
time, when the snow beginneth to fall, they fetch them home again for 
the use of their sledde.”’ 

We do not read more from or into our documents than is warranted 
by their contents, and Ohthere does not say a word about the Lapp 
tending his herds. There is as yet no proof for the allegation that the 
Lapp of the ninth century were reindeer nomads. Frijs says advisedly, 
“The Lapp in the north of Scandinavia during the ninth century were 
still fishermen and hunters, and were only acquainted with reindeer 
as game, while they did not yet possess tame animals’ (C. Keller, 
Naturgeschichte der Haustiere, p.200). Dr. Hatt objects to this statement 
that our forefathers ‘“‘were not ethnographers’’; but this is no argument: 
The interpretation of reindeer into the harts put to the cart of Hotherus 
(p. 125) is not safe: the tale of Saxo is legendary, not historical. Also 
the Romans and Chinese harnessed stags to carriages (see my article, 
pp. 132, 133), and no one would think of claiming that these were tamed 
reindeer. In the opinion of the best philologists of our time, particularly 
those of France, no historical facts should be deduced from the status of 
loan-words and other linguistic phenomena (against Hatt, p. 128); 
"if this is done, however, the conclusion will always remain an hypothesis, 
but will never rise into a fact. That Hatt, after offering not a single piece 
of tangible evidence, should advance the assertion, ‘‘That reindeer 
nomadism existed in Scandinavia in the ninth century, and even some- 
what earlier, may accordingly be regarded not as a mere hypothesis, 
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but as asolid fact,’’is beyond my comprehension. I apprehend thata 
deep gulf separates us as to what constitutes a solid fact. There is not 
even room here for an hypothesis. 

Dr. Hatt’s discussion of the Kalewala is based more on an attempt 
to sustain his theory than on objective evidence. I had occasion myself 
to read this work repeatedly and at different times, and considerable 
literature about it. The book of Comparetti on which I chiefly relied is 
justly regarded as.a classic throughout the civilized world, and it may be 
expected that a man who devoted a lifelong and serious study to this 
vast and complex subject knows at least as much about it as Hatt. 
Naturally there is much controversial matter and divergence of opinion 
with respect to the Kalewala, in the same manner as in the case of the 
Homeric poems, the Rigveda, or the Avesta. Dr. Hatt passes off his 
own ideas as “ the truth about Kalewala”’ (p. 127) and denies categorically 
that it represents a true and perfect picture of the Finn prior to their 
christianization. May it not be that his judgment is influenced by 
the fact that the Kalewala runs counter to his theories, for it does not 
contain the faintest allusion to domesticated reindeer, while the wild 
reindeer was an object of the hunt, while sledge-driving is most frequently 
mentioned, but the sledges ate always drawn by horses (my article, 
p. 191).! 

Little troubled Lemminkiinen, 

And he spoke the words which follow 
“Make a snowshoe left to run with, 

And a right one to put forward! 

I must chase the elk on snowshoes, 

In the distant field of Hiisi.”’ 


XIII, 59-64 
“Let the men who live in Lapland, 


Help me all to bring the elk home; 
And let all the Lapland women 
Set to work to wash the kettles; 
And let all the Lapland children 
Hasten forth to gather splinters; 
And let all the Lapland kettles 
Help to cook the elk when captured.”" etc 
But the third time he rushed onward, 
Then he reached the elk of Hiisi. 
Then he took a pole of maple, 
And he made a birchen collar; 
Hiisi's elk he tethered with it 
1] select several passages (translation of W. F. Kirby) in support of my above 


statement. If all this is not realism of cultural conditions, the Kalewala assuredly is 
pretty well consistent in its madness. 
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In a pen of oak he placed it. 
“Stand thou there, O elk of Hiisi, 
Here remain, O nimble reindeer!'’ 
XIII, 203-210, 217-224 


Glide throughout the land of Hiisi, 
And across the heaths of Pohja, 
There to chase the elk of Hiisi, 
And to catch the nimble reindeer. 
XIV, 19-22. 


Thereupon the colt he harnessed, 
In the front she yoked the bay one, 
And she placed old Vainimdéinen 
In the sledge behind the stallion. 


Vainaimdinen, old and steadfast, 

Took his horse of chestnut color, 

And between the shafts he yoked him, 
Yoked before the sledge the chestnut, 
On the sledge himself he mounted, 


And upon the seat he sat him. 


X, 1-6 


Thus the smith, e’en Illmarinen, 
Clothed himself, and made him ready, 
Robed himself, and made him handsome, 
And his servant he commanded: 
“Yoke me now a rapid courser, 
In the sledge adorned so finely, 
That I start upon my journey, 
And to Pohjola may travel.” 
Thereupon the servant answered, 
“Horses six are in the stable, 
Horses six, on oats that fatten; 
Which among them shal! I yoke you?” 
XVIII, 379-390. 


I cannot see what gives us the right to say that ‘‘To regard the 
descriptions of Lapland and the Lapp, contained in Kalewala, as realism, 
would be perfectly ridiculous (p. 127)."" Had it so happened that the 
Kalewala furnishes the opposite data which would support Hatt’s 
presumptions, he would probably have accepted them without hesitation. 

While I have to disagree with Dr. Hatt on many points, and am 
compelled to reject his claims, there is one point, however, on which I am 
heartily in accord with him, and this is his plea for collecting more mate- 


VII, 349-352 
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rial, before we shall know all about reindeer nomadism. What we need 
are facts and research based on serious information. We live to learn 
and to work. 

Finally I may be allowed to quote a passage from a letter of the late 
Dr. Herman K. Haeberlin, in memory of a friend who was always dear 
tome. On November I, 1917, our regretted friend wrote me from Colum- 
bia University, New York, as follows: ‘‘I was very much interested in 
your paper on the reindeer. Aside from its value as the investigation 
of a concrete cultural trait, its methodology I think is highly instructive 
for us anthropologists. It shows what can be attained by a scholarly 
coéperation of direct historical reconstruction and indirect ethnological 
inference. Furthermore, an important methodological point is that 
you trace the origin of reindeer domestication to a definite geographical 
area rather than to a certain tribe. This methodological distinction 
ought to be borne in mind more clearly than we have thus far done. I 
shall attempt to make the same point when I discuss the center of dis- 
tribution of imbricated basketry in North America.” 

B. LAUFER 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


DurinG the March meeting of the Cayuga County Historical Society, 
Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson of Canandaigua was awarded the Corn- 
planter Medal for marking the sites of Iroquois villages and burial sites 
and for her endowment of the Iroquois section of the New York State 
Museum. This award, like that to William Pryor Letchworth, was for 
philanthropy rather than for direct contributions to knowledge. The 
1918 medal was awarded to Alvin Hiram Dewey, President of the Lewis 
H. Morgan Chapter of the New York State Archeological Society for his 
work in organizing a state-wide association of archaeologists and for his 
success in stimulating numerous students to a scientific study of the 


New York aborigines. 


Mr. ArtHuR C. PARKER, archaeologist of the New York State 
Museum commenced operations on Boughton Hill, Ontario county, 
early in May. Boughton Hill is the site of the Seneca capital destroyed 
by Denonville in 1687. During the autumn of 1919, Mr. Parker dis- 
covered numerous graves in the site and made a considerable collection 
that included numerous specimens of wood and fabric preserved by 


contact with brass and copper objects. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
left Washington with the intention of continuing his investigations among 
the Fox Indians near Tama, Iowa. About the first of July he expects to 
begin a rather extended visit to various other Algonquian tribes which 
will occupy about three months. 


THE League of the Six Nations of Canada is now engaged in litigation 
with the Dominion authorities whereby it seeks to retain its national 
identity. This ‘“confederacy”’ of the Iroquois claims ancient origin and 
that it has always been recognized by British authorities as independent. 
Its claim is that in its relations to Canada it has served as an ally of 
Great Britain and not asa subject people. The Six Nations Confederacy 
claims to occupy a domain and not a reservation and further that it has 
an effective constitutional government that antedates that of the Do- 
minion of Canada. This struggle of the descendents of the famous 
Iroquois League to retain its identity will be watched with interest. 
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DuRING January, The Mohawk Valley Chapter of the State Arch- 
aeological Association was instituted in Schenectady with Langdon 
Gibson as President and Dr. W. W. Whitney as Vice-President. 


Dr. ALES HRPLICKA was absent from Washington from the latter 
part of January until the middle of May on a visit to China, Japan, 
Korea, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Hawaii, where he engaged in scientific 
work in various localities and delivered a series of lectures before the 
Union Medical College, Peking, under detail from the Smithsonian 


Institution. 


Mr. GERARD FOWKE left St. Louis on April 1 for Honolulu, where 
he will make an archaeological reconnoissance of the Hawaiian Islands 
with a view to future intensive work by the Bureau of American Eth- 


nology. 


EARLY in May, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, visited Nashville, Tenn., where he delivered an illustrated 
lecture on the “Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde"’ at the Centennial 
Club before the Tennessee Historical Society, and the Nashville Branch 
of the Archaeological Institute. On the 19th he left Washington for a 
short period of archaeological work in the Mesa Verde National Park. 


Dr. WALTER HouGu, of the U. S. National Museum, left Washington 
at the end of May for two months work in Arizona among the Hopi and 


Apache Indians. 


Dr. JOHN R. SWANTON, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
been made a Corresponding Member of the Societe des Americanistes 


de Paris. 


Mr. J. A. JEANcoN, of Colorado Springs, was engaged during March 
and April in working over the archaeological collections gathered by him 
last summer near Abiquiu, New Mexico, for Mr. Otto T. Mallery and in 
preparing a report on his observations for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The collections have been presented to the Bureau by Mr. 
Mallery and will later be transferred to the National Museum. 


At the request of the National Geographic Society, the Secretary of 
Smithsonian has granted permission for Neil M. Judd, Curator of Ameri- 


can Archaeology, to direct the Society’s archaeological reconnaissance of 
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Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, and to collect material for the National 
Museum. Should the results of this preliminary expedition warrant, it is 
understood that the Society is prepared to undertake more intensive in- 
vestigations in the future. This survey will follow certain researches in 
northwestern Arizona which Mr. Judd is to make for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, concluding his examination of the archaeological 
remains north and west of the Rio Colorado. Mr. Judd left Washington 


on May Ist in the interest of this second detail. 


ProFEssor G. ELLiot SmitH visited the American Museum of 
Natural History in May and had personal discussions on the diffusion of 
cultural elements and the independence of American culture with Drs. 


Wissler, Lowie, and Spinden. 


In February, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of Cambridge, England, visited 
this country under the auspices of the New York Psychiatrical Society in 
order to give a series of lectures on psychiatry and psychoanalysis in 
Baltimore, New York, and other centers of research along these lines. 
He also found time to join the American ethnologists of the East on 
several occasions and on March 15, under the auspices of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and the American Ethnological Society, he delivered 
an address on “Ethnology: its Aims and Needs.’’ Dr. Rivers returned 
to England in April. 


At Munich Drs. Walter Lehmann, Leo Frobenius, and Weber have 
founded a research institute for ethnography (Forschungs- nstitut fiir 


Voélkerkunde). 


Dr. KARSTEN has returned to Sweden after a three and a half years’ 
sojourn in Ecuador, devoted mainly to the study of the Colorado and 
Jibaro Indians. An essay on the mythology of the latter tribe appears 
in the Boletin de la Sociedad ecuatoriana de Estudios historicos americanos, 


1919, no. 6. 


Father Laurent Le Goff has received the Loubat prize for his Dic- 
tionnaire frangais montagnais, précédé d'une explication de l’alphabet et 
d'un tableau des principales racines (Paris, 1916). 


AT a meeting of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council held in Washington, April 17, Professor J. H. 
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Breasted was chosen to serve three years as a member-at-large. Dr. 
Clark Wissler was elected Chairman of the Division. Dr. Wissler will 


be in Washington after September Ist. 


Drs. WISSLER, Tozzer, and Kroeber, expect to attend, during August, 
the scientific conferences in Honolulu during which work among the 
Polynesians will be discussed and planned. 

Mr. RAtpH LINTON and Mr. Edward S. Handy sailed in June to 


begin ethnological and archaeological work in the Marquesas islands. 


Mr. .E. W. Girrorp and Mr. McKern are also to undertake work in 
Polynesia. Mr. Gifford has been granted a leave of absence for the 


purpose by the University of California. 


Dr. LESLIE SPIER has been appointed Associate Curator of the 
Museum of the Department of Anthropology of the University of Cali 
fornia. The appointment is a temporary one Dr. Spier is to take up 


the work of Mr. Gifford during the latter's leave of absence. 


At the Commencement of Columbia University, June 2, three higher 
degrees were given in anthropology. Miss Gladys A. Reichard and 
Miss Erna C. Gunther received the degree of A.M., and Leslie Spier that 
of Ph.D. Dr. Spier’s thesis is entitled ‘‘The Sun Dance of the Plains 
Indians.” It will appear in the Anthropological Papers of the American 


Museum of Natural History. 


Mr. Wm. CHURCHILL, the well-known student of Polynesian linguis- 
tics and ethnology, died in Washington, D. C., June 9, 1920. Mr. 
Churchill was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 5, 1859. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1882. Many years of his life were spent in the 
Pacific where he held consular appointments. Since 1915 he had been 


connected with Carnegie Institution. 
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